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Notes. 


ARTHUR MOORE AND THE MOORES. 


I regret that no one has yet answered satisfac- 
torily the inquiries of C. (Vol. x., p. 102.), who 
asks for Arthur Moore. The 
substance of what has been communicated amounts 
to little, and was already known. [have resolved, 
therefore, to throw together such notes as I have 
made from time to time on the subject of 
Moores; although unable at the 


information about 


moment 
low out their suggestions, or seek further 
i If your correspondent be not 
r ] 


information. 
tent in such doubtful questions with “s condary 
evidence,” let me hope that he will produce 
evidence more direct ; and if he cannot see by my 
“torch,” he may thereat light his own, and I hope 
help us to see farther. 

Of the antecedents of Arthur Moore, I know 
nothing; but if we put faith in the assertions of 
the adverse faction, he was of very humble origin : 
an Irishman born at Monochan, the son of “ tli 
jailer,” — “the first and last of his family that 
ever w: upon record :” another, * at 
the pat 
the prison-gate :” and, as a third tells us, brought 
up “a groom.” Such assertions are, of course, to 
be read with suspicion ; and I observe that Arthur 
was 2 common name in the Drogheda family ; and 
the Irish Peerage (1768) mentions that Arthur 
Moore, one of the of the first Viscount 
Moore, settled at Dunnoghan (very likely Mo- 
naghan), and that his posterity still remain there. 
Perhaps we ought only to infer that Arthur 


born, say 


sons 


Moore was what in popular phrase is called “the | 


meet with 
one of the 

“The United Trade to the ] 
Indies.” In 1705 he was one of the Controllers 
of the Army Accounts: and under the Tory 
government of Queen Anne still : 
gentleman—one of the Commissioners of Trade, 
a Director of the South Sea Con ry, and M.P. 
for Great abies 


architect of his own fortune.” 
him in 1702, when he was elected 
Managers of 


Somat 


prosp srous 


Grimsby. 


It is probable, I think, that Moore was one of 


the Commissioners of the South Sea Company 
nominated on its establishment. This conjecture 
is strengthened by many cotemporary hints and 
assertions : 


| 

ols would not enter, 

only propos’d what was 
y likewise compell’d them to ventu 

La, la, &e. 


And such fair accounts the subscribers will see, 

Phat surely there can be no loosin 

For Shepherd and Blunt the Directors shall be, 

With More of her M——y’s choosing. 
La, la,” &c, 
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The Whigs were clamorous against the South 
Sea Company, and they generally associated 
Moore’s name with it : 

* Now trading will flourish, and tradesmen grow rich, 
For the South Sea will do it, depend on’t; 

Or else A——r M is a son of a b——, 

Who makes us e there’s no end on’t.” 


It was generally believed too, or asserted, that 
Moore was in some way associated with Prior — 
“ Plenipo-Rummer,” as he is called—in carrying 
on the seercé negotiations with France, which led 
to the Peace; tl! egested the As- 
siento Con and in one of the angry attacks 
n he is called “ Don Artureo, le Compte 
de Tariffe, Marquis d’Assiento.” In another of 
the cotemporary ballads we read: 


xT 
aiL00Te $1! 


7° 
Ou ill 


“ Great treaties, like ours, must infallibly bear, 
Since the persons employed ble; 
rhough one was a drawer, and t’other, some swear, 
Was the politic groom of a stable.” 


are 80 abv 


Again: 
. a box is just 


Our work 


; 
And the lon 


y which we may find, 
> and Peru is; 
g-wish'd-for peace already is sign’d 
twixt Arthur More and King Lewis.” 
The following will throw farther light on the 
subject, or on the opinion of the Whigs: 
“ The South Sea trade goes on a-pace, 
We shall now crow ric h of a sudde n, 
Tho’ its all for the knight of the spurious race, 
Whom the Tories swear’s a good one: 
rhey’ve money now at St. Germain’s store, 
Which Prior convey’d from Dover; 
As sure as a gun, 
They'll bring in the son, 
And baffle the House of Hanover. 
Rory, Tories, Jacks, St. George is the hero you honour. 
“ There’s Arthur Moor the jailer’s son, 
Who we know was whelp’d in a manger, 
And from the North of Ireland came, 
ro preserve our Church from danger: 
In Monnachon’s town he was born and bred, 
And hir’d the ship for Prior; 
But Gre still the Great, 
Bambooz! State, 
And Sophia is 
Tory, Rory,” &c. 


+} 
ae ot 


ver the nigh r. 


Gregg was the clerk in Harley’s ofiice who was 
hanged for betraying official secrets to the enemy. 
The Whigs affected to believe that he was the 
mere tool of Harley, and no doubt “Gregg the 
Great” of the ballad was meant for the minister. 
Moore's association with Prior in the secret nego- 
tiations is constantly referred to; but the hiring 
the ship was, I suspect, the extent to which he 
was engaged: for Macky, who was at that time 
agent for the packets at Dover, having received 
notice from Calais that an English gentleman had 
arrived there “direct from the Thames,” had 
taken “ post immediately for Paris,” and that the 
boat “ waited his return,” suspected naturally that 
some treasonable projects were on foot, gave im- 
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mediate orders for a vigilant watch to be kept 
along the coast, and having thus learnt that the 
arties had landed at Deal, on their return, he 
urried off to Canterbury, and there apprehended 
Prior, Mesnager, and the Abbé Gautier (Macky’'s 
Memoirs, p. xvii.). If Moore therefore went with 
Prior, he had either been left in France, which is 
not probable, or had returned in the boat to the 
Thames, which is I think even less probable. 

The Whig party, however, had resolved to run 
him down, and they charged him with offences 
which contradict each other. Thus we have just 
heard that the parties engaged in the secret nego- 
tiation had conveyed money to St. Germains, and 
now that they brought money hence, — 

“Now Pr—r and M—r, with pistoles in great store, 

From France are arrived at Dover.” 

Another charge in a pamphlet called A Letter 
to the Honourable A 
Trade and Plantations, is specific ; that when he 
was “ Arbitrator between Sir T. C—ke, Sir B 
F—b—, and the East India Company,” he “ ex- 
torted of the said gentlemen a bribe of above ten 
thousand pounds in I—a Stock, for awarding and 
procuring them a general release.” 

There can be no doubt that Moore, though not 
perhaps personally engaged in carrying on the 
secret negotiation, was afterwards active in ar- 
ranging the details of the commercial treaty, and 
for that purpose went to France, probably with 
Bolingbroke. Reference is made to this in the 
above pamphlet : 

“We all know,” says the writer, “that it was to your 
ability the care of our trade was left at the late treaties, 
and to your discerning judgment the care of the Crown’s 
property in America was recommended. The fatigues 
you underwent in your journey to Paris, the indefatigable 
industry and skill you have show’d in your management 
of the late treaties, and your disinterested aims through 
the whole course of them, are evident proofs how zealous 
you are for the welfare of the country.” 








In this pamphlet, which is satirically addressed 
to Moore as an “honourable” friend, Moore is 
himself therein described as a third party, mixed 
up with Defoe, who wrote in favour of the peace, 
and was at that time denounced by the Whigs as 
a turncoat. We ought perhaps to infer from what 
follows that Moore had once been condemned to 
the pillory ; but the allusion may be figurative, or 
refer to the official duties of the Monoghan jailer : 


“ They being both the offspring of the pillory, no doubt 
are naturally endow’d with a large portion of sincerity. 
One of ’em, I must acquaint you, is so insolent as to in- 
terfere in your province, and to assume the management 
of our commerce to himself, he says he is Prime Minister 
of Trade . . . he is a huge fellow; and has a face 
that strikes terror into all who approach him .. . 
and will do unspeakable damage to our country, if you 
do not take care to get him turn’d out. Such an impostor 
as this ought to be sent to Newgate, and from thence 
. The man has good understanding, and talks well, 
but makes a bad use of all his talents; he has, however, 





r M—re, Com—ner of | 





raised himself by his genius from a mean native of the 
town of Monoghan,” &c. 

At that time, as I learn from another reference, 
Moore resided in Bloomsbury Square, where it is 
said Defoe, “his man Daniel,” went every night 
to consult with him. There are constant re- 
ferences to “shim-sham projects, formed in the 
refined air of Bloomsbury Square.” Bloomsbu 
was first named, and long popularly called, South- 
ampton Square, and his residence there is con- 
firmed by the following announcement : 

“There is lately imported from France, by Messieurs 
Mesnager and P———r, a very neat, cheap, and fine Peace, 
truly French, which will be disposed of at the following 
places; at o .» at Mr. A—— M.’s house 
in Southampton Square. N.bB. That for the satisfaction 
of persons of quality, Mr. P. r will draw himself, and 
Mr. M r will wait in his proper person.” 

The references in the party squibs and songs to 
Arthur Moore are indeed endless. I will throw 
some of them together. The first is from a ballad 
satirically called The Damnable Protestant Plot: 

“ Large countries late given to Lewis, 
Are owing to Marlbro’s duke, 
For of nothing comes nothing, most true is, 
Unless he those Places first took. 








“ Our statesmen, religious and wise, 

That never take trouble in vain, 
Base lucre are known to despise, 

Pray witness the Indies and Spain. 
Their care is our trade and increase, 

With many more blessings in store, 
And procur’d us a plentiful peace, 

By the help of Matt. Prior and Moore.” 

In another are satirically celebrated the festivi- 
ties of a Jacobite party accustomed to meet at 
“ Daniel’s, the Globe at Mile End,” and amongst 
the company are, — 

“ Jolly Swankies a pair, 
With Arthur most rare, 
Adorers of tipple divine.” 

An excellent New Ballad to a New Tune is w- 
fortunately too broad in its humour for much 
extract; but there Arthur is found in better 
company : 

“ A junto of statesmen were late met together, 
Lewd Harry and Robin, Matt, Simon, and Moore, 

With a sanctified bishop, all birds of a feather, 

Declaring for Perkin, the son of a ——.” 

I cannot but believe that Arthur Moore had 
more influence in his day than might be inferred, 
considering the necessity we are under of hunting 
him out from such obscure paragraphs. In ar 
other of these squibs, a dialogue between Pasquin 
and Marphorio, the former inquires for news 
from England, and is joyously informed that the 
queen is delivered from the controlling influences 
of the junta — the church established — and the 
honour of the nation retrieved. 

“ Pasg. How came these things to be effected ? 

Marph. By a religious, wealthy, and artless commoner, 
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the two great politicians D——h and St. J—ns, the 
learned civilian Dr. D—nt, the chaste divine Dr. Sw—ft, 
the ‘great statesman A—— M—re, and the worthy 
Mr. P—r.” 

There are other references which I have noted 
down, but which I shall not forward, as they 
are too vague to help your correspondent to in- 
formation. Moore, however, was not forgotten, 
even by the Balladmakers, when the Tory triumph 
was over, which I take to be good evidence that 
he once possessed power. Here is the first verse 
of a song written upon the Queen’s death, and to 
be sung, we are told, to the tune of “Oh Simkin, 
thou hadst better been starv'd at nurse, Than be 
hang’d at Tyburn for taking a purse :” 

* All honest brave Britons attend and give ear, 

To a ditty most dismal and doleful God wot, 
The dire effects of it daily appear, 
By Prior and Moore "twill ne’er be forgot ; 
We've lost our Queen Ann, with Robin her man, 
Lewd Harry and Brinsden, with Lady M——m, 
Oh Perkin, we bid thee for ever adieu, 
For in loosing of them we have also lost you.” 

Affairs, however, now assumed a more serious 
aspect, and next week I shall proceed from verse 
to prose. Tue WRITER OF THE 

ARTICLEs IN THE ATHENEUM. 


(To be continued.) 


CASTLE DAIRY, KENDAL, WESTMORELAND. 


This quaint old house, situated in Wildman 
Street, and close to the railway station, is passed 
daily by many a lake tourist without even a glance 
bestowed upon it; whereas it is worth while, for 
those who have leisure and a taste for such things, 
just to look inside this relic of the olden time. I 
will endeavour to give a slight sketch of its ap- 
pearance. 

On a stone outside, within a sunk panel, are 
incised the letters “a. g.,” of an ancient fashion, 
a cord with sundry knots being intertwined, and 
the date, 1564 :— for Antliony Garnett, then pro- 
prietor. 

On the upper bevelled stonework of a window to 
the extreme left are incised “ qv VADIT PLANE — 
VADIT SANE” and “a,c.” in cypher. This same 
idea is rendered into English on coeval glass in 
Worlingworth’ Church, Suffolk, “be p* walke 
plainly — walketh sauely.” 

Entering what is now the kitchen, but which is 
only a portion of the original apartment parti- 
tioned off, the clavey, or mantelshelf, extends the 
whole breadth of the house, and is formed of oak 
in curved panels, the moulding battlemented, with 
which the opposite end, now forming part of the 
entrance passage, corresponds. In the south win- 
dow of the same is a quarrel (No. 1.) with, 
“1567 —oMNI4 VANITAS —A. G.,” with inter- 
laced cord, “ vIENDRA LE 10vR,” a skull. Ano- 





ther (No. 2.) with a fleur-de-lis within a tasteful 
border in cinque cento style, surmounted by a 
crown ; both executed in yellow stain. 

In a bed-room upstairs is a massive carved-oak 
bedstead, the head-board of which has upon jit, 
carved in bold relief on the top triangular panel, 
the centre-piece gone, first row below— dexter, 
a mask with horns, after the Roman antique ; 
middle, a scroll, with “omnia uanitas,” a shield, 
having “a. G.” conjoined by a fanciful knotted 
cord, a scroll with “ Wien¥Bra le iour,” and skull; 
sinister, mask in cinque cento style: lower row, 
three lions’ masks in as many panels, 

On a buffet or ambry; upper part, “ oia : VANT- 
TAs : Honor [a central piece missing] p1viciE : 
potestas;” lower part, “anno DN1 1562.” On 
each side “ a. G.,” as before. The bedstead above 
named is of the’same date, as the carving on both 
in certain parts coincides. 

In the window, on a quarrel (No. 1.), “a. G.,” 
and the date “1565.” (No. 2.) An oak tree 
erased argent, fructed or; on its branches an 
eagle and child of the second. No. 3. as No, 1. 
in the room below (No. 4.), an oak tree erased ; 
on its branches an eagle and child or, the face 
proper. 

On oak bosses on the ceiling; that next the 
window has a shield of four quarterings: 1st, two 
fesses engrailed, on the upper one a mullet pierced, 
Parr ; 2nd, three chevronels in fess braced, Fitz- 
hugh; 3rd, three water bougets, two and one, 
Roos; 4th, apparently three rabbits, two and one, 
.+.-+ On another, farther from the window, a 
second shield of four quarterings ; first and fourth 
a fess dancetté between ten billets, four and 
six, Deincourt; second and third three cockle- 
shells, Strickland of Sizergh Hall. 

This house was an appendage to the adjoining 
Kendal Castle, which belonged to the noble family 
of Parr, of whom was Katherine, last queen of 
Henry VIII. 

The house under notice now belongs to Mrs. 
Garnett Braithwaite. Some years ago a chest was 
found in it, which contained among other things 
a Missal, and a neatly-turned beechen box, just 
holding to a nicety a dozen beechen roundles, 
which I shall proceed to describe. The Missal, 
the calendar of which has a catalogue of English 
saints, may be described hereafter, if thought de- 
sirable. Both are in the possession of the said lady. 

The roundles are extremely thin; say as thin 
as a delicate well-made pancake, five inches and a 
quarter in diameter, gilded and painted, six of one 
pattern and six of another. In the centre of each 
an animal, and beneath a quatrain, as follows : 


1, 
[ The representation of a skull, and below it the following 
quatrain. } 
“ A wyfe yt maryethe husbandes thre 
Was neuer wyshed therto by me; 
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I wolde my wyfe sholde rather dye, 12. 

Than for my death to wepe and cry.” [A white unicorn. ] 

2 * Thou hast a throwe to thy good man, 
Parhapes anunthryft!3 to what than ; 
Kepe hym as lounge as he cann lyue, 
And at hys ende hys passpot !# geue.” 


[A leopard, as anciently represented in the arms of Eng- 
land.1)} 
“ And he that reades thys verse ener nowe, 
May hape to haue a lourynge? sowe 


: These roundles, to which I wish particularly to 
Whose louckes are lyked* nothynge so bad ’ 


call the attention of the curious, are said to be of 


aa yenge Ganges es age meee. | the time of Henry VIII. The letters are similar 

: cat oe sae nis . ; to those of his day, in half printing, half running 
[A white greyhount collared, the collar bezanté. } | hand, the initials at the beginning of each line 
hy ngage fg nee ; being in red, and what are termed Lombardic, 
Lest that peatee  b @ all to late wee (Query, Why so called ?*) ° The cone throughout 
Rewarde thee wyth a brocken patte.” is ungallant and somewhat libertine, such as might 


be expected in his day, when he set his own royal 


rA ved fox.) | will as an example for his loving subjects. (Query, 

3 dicemn be haste Chet ered eens Were these roundles used in some game of chance? 

My wrfe and I canne neuer agree: as besides.in No. 12., where throwe alludes to the 

A knauyshe quene by Jvs® I sweare, use of dice, a similar allusion appears in other 
The goodman’s bretche shee thynkes to weare.” | places.) 

5 cm hope to excite the interest of some of the kind 


correspondents of “N. & Q.,” and thereby elicit 
information on the subject of roundles. 
G. HAresFrew, 


[A red squirrel. ] 

“ Thys woman may haue husbands fyue, 
Butt neuer whyll shee ys alvue; ~ 
Yett doth shee hoppe7 so well to spede; 
Geue up thy hopp, yt shall not nede.” 


P. S.—I think it as well to add, that besides 



































6. these memoranda respecting Castle Dairy, I have 
[A red camel. } made tracings of gl Ss and of each ro indle, to | 
«“ Aske thou thy wvfe vf shee cann tell ensure accuracy ; likewise sketches of sun iry por- 
Whether thou in maryage hast spede well ; tions I have described above. 
And lett hyr speake as shee doth knowe, —— ————— — _ 
For xx pounde she will say no.” No. 1. The connexion between this design and the ac- ‘ 
7. | companying rhym 3 18 more obvious than many that ( 
—— follow. 
. A white elephant. } No.2. 1 A leopard is the correct heraldic term for the ; 
“ Thou aret® the hapest man alyue, lion, as here drawn, lean, gaunt, and righ j 
For euery thynge «loth make the thryve; savage-looking, with tail and tongue well develo; 
Yett maye thy wyfe thy master be, - a very different animal from that degenerate brut 
Wherfore tacke thryft and all for mee. picted now-a-days, —a fat, smiling, cood-tempered beast “ 
8 | of the Van Amburgh breed. 
. | - > 
[A white panther spotted. ] : > PORE gy? . - , I. oks. = 4 
en tn Genes Mii eanee oak danke | 4 Likened, or like to. Touunge, in the fou th i y. 
p ung : yeat; reference to that rubicund member of the rova as 
If thou be olde thou hast more wytte; P ' ee . a 
For young menes wvues wyll nott be taught depicted in the original. — , 'e ‘ 
all oli aaamen Sain ana a ae No. 3. > This was one of the supporters of Henry VIIL's 
And old menes wyues good tor nought. 
. ‘ arms. 
9. 6 An evasive oath. ? 
fA white talbot. } 7 Hoppe and hopp, a play of words with reference to be 
“Take upp thy fortune wythe good happ,° the habits of this mercurial little animal. a b 
Wythe ryches thou dost fyll thy lappe, “Thon art the happiest; ” Query, What is the prec : 
Yett lese weare better for thy store, meaning of thrift here and —_ in the ith? fe 
Thy *tnes v2 « . . we ?? in 9, and Aape in 10, luck. 
Thy quietnes y® shall be the more. any thene got” 12 Tow. ab 
10. 18 “ 4 spendthrift ” too in modern phraseolegy. bey 
{A golden leopard, or spotted panther. } 14 Passport. te 
“ Reseue thy hape!® as fortune sendeth, : os, - 
For god yt ys that fortune lendeth ; [* Because introduced by the Lombards, in 569. The os 
Wherefor yf thou a shrowe! hast goett, ancient Lombardick is distinguished by long heads and 8 ! 
Thynke with thy selfe yt ys thy lott.” tails; the more recent is thicker. — Fosbroke’s Lacy. J 
11. Antiq., p. 485. ] on! 
[A white hare. ] Ch 
“Thou mayst be poore, and what for yt? —— se 
Hou !2 yf thou hadeste nether cappe nore hatte ? ns 
Yett may thy mynde so queyt be, gle 
What thou mayst wyn as muche as thre.” _ 
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BOOKS BURNT. 
(Concluded from p. 121.) 


About 1534, Bp. Tonstall purchased through a 
merchant of Antwerp many copies of Tyndale’s 
Translation of the New Testament, which were 
publicly burnt in Cheapside. 

In 1554, Queen Mary burnt with her own hands 
a memorial which had been presented to her, ad- 
vising unconstitutional measures. 

1554. The lower house of Convocation pre- 
sented a petition which contained a clause for 
condemning heretical books. 

1555, Convocation condemned all heretical 
books. [In this reign all documents were burnt 
or erased which contained anything against the 
see of Rome, or religious houses. } 

1567. The dead bodies of Bucer and Fagius 
were disinterred at Cambridge, and with many 
heretical books were all burnt in one fire. 

1558. It was ordered by proclamation that who- 
ever received certain heretical writings and did 
not at once burn them, without either reading 
them or showing them to others, was to be im- 
mediately executed by martial law. 

The Books of Convocation perished in the Fire 
of London.* 

Dr. Thomas Goodwin lost half his library in 
the Fire of London. 

The library at Oxford is said to have been 
set on fire by the soldiers of Cromwell. 

Charles If. burnt the Solemn League and 
Covenant by the hands of the hangman, and the 
Scotch in revenge burnt the Acts of Supremacy, 
&e. 

De Laune’s Plea was burnt in 1684, and its 
author thrown into prison, where he died. 

Drake’s Memorial of the Church of England, 
4to., 1705, was presented at the Old Bailey, 
Aug. 3lst, and ordered to be burnt both there 
and at the Royal Exchange by the common hang- 

L* On this flaming topic Pepys has a note or two: 
“Sept. 26, 1666. By Mr. Dugdale I hear the great loss of 
books in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and at their Hall also, 
which they value at about 150,000/.; some booksellers 
being wholly undone, and others, they say, my 
poor Kirton. And Mr. Crumlum, all his books and house- 
hold stuff burned. His father [ Wm. Dugdale] hath lost 
above 10002 in books; one book, newly printed, a Dis- 
course, it seems, of Courts.” [This was the Origines Ju- 
ridiciales.| Again, “Oct. 5. Mr. Kirton’s kinsman, my 
bookseller, come in my way; and so I am told by him 
that Mr. Kirton is utterly undone, and made 20002 or 
30007. worse than nothing, from being worth 70002 or 
80002. He do believe there is above 150,0002. of books 
burned; all the great booksellers almost undone: not 
only these, but their warehouses at their Hall and under 
Christ Church, and elsewhere, being all burned. A great 
want, therefore, there will be of books, specially Latin 
books and foreign books; and, among others, the Poly- 
glottes and new Bible, which he believes will be pre- 
sently worth 401. a piece.” } 


among 
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man. The order was executed in the presence of 
a great multitude of people, and the court of 
aldermen returned thanks to the jury for their 
loyalty upon the occasion. 

The pleasant story of Sir Isaac Newton and his 
dog Diamond, who overthrew a candle among his 
papers, is too well known to need particular narra- 
tion. 

So also that of Wm. Cowper, Bishop of Lin- 
coln (?)* His wife burnt the results of eight 
years’ studies to deter him from study. He 
meekly bore his loss, and set at work at once to 
repair it. 

The Cotton Library was partly burnt in 1731, 
Oct. 25. 

In the riots of 1780, Earl Mansfield’s papers 
were burnt by the mob. 

In 1791, at the Birmingham riots, many valu- 
able books and papers were burnt in the houses 
of Dr. Priestley, Mr. Ryland, Mr. Hutton, &c. 

Dobree relates, in his preface to Porson’s Ari- 
stophanica, p. 2., that some of Porson’s annotated 
books, &c. were consumed by fire about 1797. 

Bp. Burnet’s Pastoral Letter, published in 1689, 
was three years later condemned by the parlia- 
ment and consigned to the flames. 

The same parliament which burnt Burnet’s 
book pronounced a similar sentence upon a pam- 
phiet by Charles Blount, entitled King William 
and Queen Mary Conquerors, &c., 1693. 

De Foe’s Shortest Way with the Dissenters was 
burnt by order of the Commons, made 25th Feb. 
1702-3. De Foe says: 

“T have heard a bookseller in King James’s time say, 
that if he would have a book sell, he would have it burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman.” — Essay on 
Projects, p. 173. 

The Polyglott Bible of Messrs. Bagster was 
partly burnt, and a complete copy of the quarto 
edition cannot be had. This happened, I believe, 
when the premises were burnt, March 2, 1822. 

Many books have been burnt in this way, as the 
following list of fires will prove : 

At the printing-office of S. Hamilton, Falcon 
Court, Fleet Street, Feb. 2, 1803. Damage 80,0002. 

At Smeeton’s printing-office, St. Martin’s Lane, 
May 27, 1809. 

In Conduit Street, July 8, 1809, Mr. Windham 
was fatally injured in his endeavour to save Mr. 
North's library and MSS. 

At Mr. Paris, printer's, Tooke’s Court, July 20, 
1810. 

Gillet’s printing-office burnt, Salisbury Square, 
1805 and 1810. 

Library of Mr. C. Boon, Berkeley Square, burnt, 
Feb. 11, 1816. 

Architectural Library of Mr. Taylor burnt, 
Holborn, Nov. 23, 1822. 


* Query Galloway ? 
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Part of the Catalogue of the Rich MSS., by 
Forshall, was burnt while in sheets, 1838. 

The Great Exhibition Catalogue, &c., burnt at 
Clowes & Son's, Duke Street, Stamford Street, 
1852. 

Part of the MS. of Doddridge’s Expositur was 
accidentally burnt in June, 1750. 

At the Houses of Parliament, Oct. 16, 1834, 
and at the Tower of London, many valuable books 
and documents were burnt. 

Robert Robinson of Cambridge collected most 
of the materials for a history of public preaching, 
but these he himself burnt and otherwise destroyed. 

“ Throughout the Russian empire the Czar forbids the 
study of the literature and philosophy of our ancestors, | 
and the more effectually to seal up the lessons of political 
wisdom impressed on the minds of men by the perusal of 
our great authors, our Demosthenes, and our Plato, — he | 
has ordered them to be burnt wherever they are found!” 
— From Letter from Athens in The Times of Dec. 22nd, 
1854. 

The records of the Hospital of St. Cross were 
burnt by a Mrs. Wright, who had been left in 
charge of the house, temp. Jas.I. See “N.& Q.,” 
Vol. x., p. 43. 

Such are a few of the examples on record of the 
destruction of books and papers by fire, and but a 
few of the myriad instances which have occurred. 
Nearly every one is from books in my own limited 
collection. Bb. H. Cowrer. 














FIRE-ARMS : SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON 
ANTICIPATED. 


It is very well known that Shakspeare makes his 
carpet-knight, when visiting the field of Holme- 
don after the battle, declaim against gunpowder 
and fire-arms as a vile and cowardly means of 
destroying brave men; and that Milton ascribes 
the invention to Satan. In the former the cour- 
tier says : 

“ And that it was great pity, so it was 

That villanous salt-petre should be dug 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall [ brave] fellow had destroy’d 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier.” 

Ist Part Henry VL, Act I. Se. 3. 
In Milton, Satan in council with his angels 
proposes to dig up and temper certain metals : 
“ Which into hollow engines long and round, 
Which, ramm’d, at the other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, shall send forth 

From far with thundering noise, among our foes 

Such implements of mischief as shall dash 

To pieces and o’erwhelm whatever stands 

Adverse, and they shall fear we have disarm’d 

The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt.” 

Par. Lost, b. vi. 1. 398, &c. 


Addison says, “It was certainly a very bold 





thought in our author to ascribe the first use of 


” 


artillery to the rebel angels ;” and that “such a 
pernicious invention may be well supposed to 
have proceeded from such authors.” (Spectator, 
No. 333.) But he does not seem to have been 
aware that the same thought had previously been 
expressed both by Ariosto and Cervantes. 

Ariosto represents the King of Frisia as em- 
ploying in battle the first invented cannon, by 
means of which he twice obtains the victory : 

“ Porta alcun’ arme, che I’ antica gente 
Non vide mai, ne, fuor ch’ a lui, la nova; 
Un ferro bugio, lungo da due braccia, 
Dentro a cui polve ed una palla caccia,” &c. 
“He bore certain arms unknown to former times, and 
in our own only used by him; an iron tube, two cubits 
long, into which he rammed powder and a ball,” &c. — 
Orlando Furioso, canto ix. st. 28, 29. 

Like a true knight-errant, Orlando, having 
conquered this formidable monarch, would take 
no part of the spoil, except the gun, which he in- 
tended not for his own defence, but to throw into 
the sea; “for he always deemed it the act of a 
feeble spirit to take an advantage in any enter- 
prise.” Wherefore, addressing the gun, he ex- 
claims : 

“ Perche piii non stea 
Mai cavalier per te d’ esser ardito, 
Ne quante il buono val, mai pit: si vanti 
Il rio per te valer, qui gitt rimanti. 
Oh maladetto, oh abominoso ordigno! 
Che fabbricato nel tartareo fondo 
Fosti per man di Belzebu maligno, 
Che ruinar per te disegnd il mondo, 
All’ inferno, onde usciti, ti rassigno. 
Cosi dicendo lo gitto in profondo.” 


“¢That the valour of the knight mav never be ascribed 
to thee, nor the coward be enabled, by the advantage which 
thou givest him, to overcome the brave, lie thou there below. 
Oh, cursed instrument! oh, abominable device! fabri- 
cated in the depth of Tartarus by Beelzebub, who by thee 
intended to lay waste the world ; I consign ,thee to the 
hell from whence thou camest.’ So saying he threw it 
into the abyss.” — Jbid. st. 90, 91. 

I do not remember to have seen the coinci- 
dence noticed between the passages above quoted 
from our two great poets, and the following senti- 
ment of the renowned cavalier Don Quixote de 
la Mancha, in his “Curious Discourse on Arms 
and Letters :” 


“Bien hayan aquellos benditos siglos que careciéron 
de la espantable furia de aquestos endemoniados instru- 
mentos de la artilleria, 4 cuyo inventor tengo para mi que 
en el infierno se la esté dando el premio de su diabdlica 
invencion, con la qual dié causa que un infame y cobarde 
brazo quite la vida 4 un valeroso caballero, y que sin 
saber como 6 per donde, en la mitad del corage y brio que 
enciende y anima 4 los valientes pechas, llega una des- 
mandada bala, disparada de quien quiza huyé y se espanté 
del resplandor que hizo el fuego al disparar de la maldita 
maquina, y corta y acaba en un instante los pensamientos 
y vida de quien la marecgia gozar luengos siglos. Y asi 
considerando esto, estoy por decir que en alma me pes’ 
de haber tomado este exercicio de caballero andante en 
edad tan detestable como en esta en que ahora vivimos, 
porque aunque 4 mi ningun peligro me pone miedo, toda- 
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via me pone rezelo pensar si la pélvora y el estaho me 


han de quitar la ocasion de hacerme famoso y conocido 
por el valor de mi brazo y filos de mi espada, per todo lo 
descubierto de la tierra.” 

“Happy were those blessed ages that were strangers to 
the horrible fury of those infernal instruments of artillery, 
whose inventor, I very believe, is now in hell, recei g¢ the 
reward of his diabolical invention, by means of which the 
hand of an infumous coward can deprive the most valiant 
cavalier of life, and through which without knowing how 
or from whence, in the midst of that courage and reso- 
lution which fires and animates gallant spirits, comes a 
chance ball, shot off perhaps, by one that fled and was 









frightened at the flash of his own accursed machine, and | 


in an instant puts an end to the life and purposes of him 
who deserved to have lived for ages. And therefore, 
when I consider this, I am almost ready to regret having 
taken up the profession of a knight-errant in an age so 
detestable as this in which we live; for though no danger 
can daunt me, still it gives me some concern to think 
that powder and lead may deprive me of the opportunity 
of becoming famous and renowned through the whole 
world, for the valour of my arm and the keenness of my 
steel.” — Tom. ii. 1* parte, cap. Xxxviii. 


J. W. Tuomas. 
Dewsbury. 





Minor Notes. 


Nugent. — As some workmen were repairing 
the floor of the church of St. Mary's, Tuam, they 
dug up a coffin plate, on which was the following 
inscription: “John Nugent, second son of ye 
Rt. Hon. ye Earl Westmeath, aged 26 years; 
died 30 June, Anno Dom. 1725.” (From Saun- 
ders's Newspaper, Dec. 8, 1853.) Y. S. M. 


Lord Carlisle on “ latebrosus.””— Lord Carlisle, 
in his Diary, lately published, challenges any of 
his readers to translate the word Jatebrosus by an 
English equivalent, also one word. Now, it rather 
surprises me, that his lordship (evidently, from his 
beautiful Latin and English poetry, one of our 
most accomplished and classical scholars), should 
apply to others to do what, if he could not manage 
it, few would be likely to strive after: but, using 
the privilege he grants, [ would venture to sug- 
gest that our adjective obscure renders the mean- 
ing as nearly as one language can the other. 
Thus : 

. ° ° ° O! might I here, 

In solitude, live savage, in some glade 
Obscure, where highest woods, impenetrable 
To sun or starlight, spread their umbrage broad.” 

If obscure is not satisfactory, then we have 
hidden, which also expresses concealment and um- 
brageousness ; and lastly snug, which appears best 
of all to correspond with the sense of latebrosus. 

_ Would his lordship allow me, in return, to ask 
him how he construes the “improbus labor” of 
Virgil ? 

“. P ° Labor omnia vincit, 
Improbus ° ° ° ° ta 








More puzzling, I am inclined to think, than Jate- 
brosus. M. 
University Club. 


Inherent Strength and Sap of Nationalities and 
Hereditary Principles: — The French Protestants 
and the Poles. —This subject having been recently 
touched upon in “N. & Q.,” will you permit me 
to say, that in the present eventful crisis of poli- 
tical affairs in Europe, and when the meditations 
of statesmen and warriors are wistfully directed 
towards the best means of counteracting the 
enormous ambition of Russia, it is well to draw 
consolation and instruction—as regards the resto- 
ration of Poland as a barrier on the West against 
Russian aggression — from observing the vital 
strength and permanency of nationalities and 
far-descended principles, even when long down— 
trodden and oppressed, and threatened, of set pur- 
pose, with utter extinction. Every means that a 
ruthless despotism can devise have been set in 
operation by Russia to extinguish national feelings 
and spirit in Poland, but in vain; and whenever 
the hour of her deliverance sounds its joyous peal, 
we shall see her start from her wakeful watch, 
burning with life and energy. Thus it was with 
the Protestants in France, when restored to a part 
only of their natural rights by Louis XVI, in 
1787, just before the great Revolution, 

Weiss, in his valuable History of the French 
Protestant Refugees, says: 

“Tt was admirable to observe that this people, excluded 

for more than a century from all employments, impeded 
in all professions, hunted like wolves in the forests and 
mountains, without schools, without any family recog- 
nised by law, without any certain inheritance, had lost 
nothing of its ancient energy.” 
The imperfect legislation of 1787 was soon com- 
pleted by successive decrees of the revolutionary 
government, which, in this respect at least, is en- 
titled to the eternal gratitude of mankind. 


R. M. O. P. 


Apple-trees in America. — In 1629 apples were 
cultivated in Massachusetts, the seed having been 
imported from England by order of the governor 
and company of the colony. Governor's Island, in 
Boston harbour, was given to Governor Winthrop 
in 1632, on condition that he should plant an or- 
chard upon it. The famous Baldwin apple, not 
unknown in England, originated in Massachusetts, 
and in that portion of the State now known as 
Somerville. (New York Sun, Dec. 1854.) 

W. W. 

Malta. 

Longevity. —Last evening (Feb. 2, 1855) died 
in Wade Street, Poplar, Mr. G. Fletcher, who was 
born on February 2, 1747. He therefore died on 
his birthday, and was aged exactly one hundred 
and eight. His personal appearance was tall and 
spare, somewhat stooping in his gait. He fought 
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as a soldier in the American war ; and at the com- 
mencement of this century engaged in the service 
of the West India Dock Company, where he con- 
tinued for many years. His end was hastened by 
a fall from a cart on Blackheath last summer. He 
was considered a very good man; and, till within 
these few months, has been accustomed to preach 
occasionally for the Wesleyans, to whom he was 
attached. A portrait of this truly remarkable 
man was published about twelve months since: 
and a letter appeared in The Times respecting 
him just at the close of last year. Iam sorry I 


cannot now furnish you with a fuller notice of 


this patriarch, who appears to have been much 
respected. B. 1. C. 


Charles IT.’s Cap. —On the return of Capt. Sir 
Richard Had lock, after the battle of Solebay, 
King Charles II. bestowed upon him a very sin- 
gular and whimsical mark of his royal favour, a 
satin cap which he took from his own head and 
placed upon Sir Richard’s. It is still preserved 
in the family, with the following account pinned 
to it: 

« This satin cap was given by King Charles the Second 
in the year 1672 to Sir Richard Haddock, after the English 
battle with the Dutch, when he had been Captain of the 
* Royal James,’ under the command of the Earl of Sand- 
wich, which ship was burnt, and Sir Richard had been 
wound 1; given him on his return to London.” — Naval 


ticle, xvi. 198. 
E. H. A. 








Queries. 
KHUTOR MACKENZIE, ETC. 


What is known of the personage, “ Mackenzie 
of that ilk,” as his countrymen would say, whose 
estate or farm is so frequently mentioned in the 
Crimean dispatches? Is it to him that the Prince 
de Ligne refers; and his family, at whose hands 
the prince received the graceful hospitality of 
which he speaks in one of his letters from the 
Heracleontic Chersonesus (1787) ? 

“Comme je revenois sous la conduite de mon conné- 
table, j’ai cru me tromper en voyant une maison au milieu 
de déserts odoriférans, mais plats et verts comme un bil- 
lard. J’ai bien cru me tromper davantage en la trouvant 
blanche, propre, entourée d’un terrain ecultivé, dont la 
moiti¢ étoit un verger, et l'autre moitié un potager, qui 
traversoit le plus pur et le plus rapide des ruisseaux; 
mais j’ai été bien plus surpris encore d’en voir sortir 
deux figures célestes habillées en blanc, qui m’ont pro- 
posé de m’asseoir & une table couverte de fleurs, sur la- 
quelle il y avait du beurre, et de la créme. Je me r ip- 
pelai les déjéuners des romans anglois. C’étoient les filles 
d@un riche fermier que le ministre de Russie & Londres 
avoit envoyé au prince Potemkin, pour faire des essais 
@’agriculture en Tauride. J’en reviens aux admirations 
et aux merveilles. Nous avons trouvé des ports, des 
armeées et des flottes dans l'état le plus brillant. Cherson 


et Sévastopol surpassent tout ce qu’on peut en dire.” — 
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Lettres et Pensées du Maréchal Prince dk Ligne, Paris et 
Généve, Svo. 1809, p. 76. 

This eminent strategist enjoyed the confidence 
of the Empress Catherine, “ auprés de laquelle,” 
according to the Bib. Universelle, “les crices de 
son esprit, autant que sa belle et noble physio- 
gnomie, lui avait fait obtenir des succes de plus 
d'un genre.” One of these was the gift of an 
estate in the Crimea; and his letters from that 
storied land, which recent events have made 





“ The ocean to the river of our thoughts,’ 
possess so peculiar an interest at the present mo- 
ment, that I am led to think that a few extracts 
from them (as the book is not common) may not 
be thought to occupy space unworthily. 

The Fortification of Sebastopol. — 

“Vous savez, dit 'Impératrice, que votre France 
savoir pourquoi, protege toujours les Musulmans. 
palit, Nassau rougit, Fitzherbert bailla, Cobenzl s'‘ag 














et je ris zh bien, point du tout; il n’avoit cté ques 
que de batir un magasin dans une des sept ances 
fameux port de Sévastopol nd je parle nes ¢ 
rances & ¢ et & Ségur, il t:—N perdrion 
échelles du levant; et je mds:—AIl faut tirer 
léchelle apres la sotti linistérielle que vous venez 
faire par votre confi nérale de pauvreteé a l’ass 


blee ridicule des Notables.” — P. 49. 
Classic Recollections of the Crimea, — 


“C’est peut-étre ici qu’Ovide écrivoit ; peut-étre il étoit 
assis ott je suis. Ses ¢légies sont de Ponte: voila le Pont- 
yartenu & Mithridate, Roi de Pont; 





Euxin; ceci a 













comme le lieu de l'exil d’Ovide est z incertain, j'ai 

plus de droit & croire que c’est ici qu’&’ Carantschebes, ainsi 
e préter t les ‘Transilvains. 

“Leur titre & cette prétention c’est: Cara mia sedes, 


dont ils s’imaginent que la prononciation corrompue a fait 
le nom que je viens de citer. Oui, c’est Parthenizza, dont 
accent Tartare a changé le nom Gree, qui étoit Parthe- 
nion, et vouloit dire Vierge; c’est ce fameux cap Parthe- 
nion ow il s’est passé tant de choses : c’est ici que la 


mythologie exaltoit imagination. Tous les talens au 
ir empire. 








service des Dieux de la fable exercoient 





Veux-je un instant quitter la fable pour histoi Je 
découvre Eupatori, fondée par Mithridate: je ramasse ici 
pres, dans ce vieux Cherson, des débris de colonnes dal- 


batre; je rencontre des restes d’aqueducs et des murs qui 
me présentent une enceinte aussi grande a la fois que 
Londres et Paris. Ces deux villes passeront comme celle- 
1a.” — P. 66. 


The Niece of the last Khan. — 


“ Je n’ai apercu qu’une seule femme : c’est une Princesse 


du sang, la nice du dernier Sultan Saym Gheray. L’'Im- 





pératrice, devant qui elle se dévoila, m’a fait cacher der- 
riere un écran; elle étoit belle comme le jour, et avoit 
plus de diamans que toutes nos femmes de Vienne en- 
semble, et c'est beaucoup dire.” — P. 82. 

Impressions and Reflections. — 

“Je comptois élever mon 4me, en arrivant dans le 
Tauride, par les grandes choses vraies et fausses qui s’y 
sont passées. Mon esprit étoit prét & se tourner vers 
I’héroique avec Mithridate, le fabuleux avec Iphigénie, le 
militaire avec les Romains, les bear x-arts avecs les Grecs, 
le brigandage avec les Tartares, et i mercantile avec les 


Génois. Tous ces gens-l4 me sont assez familiers: mais 
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bien d’un autre, vraiment; ils ont tous disparu 


en voici 

pour les Mille et une nuits. Je suis dans le Harem du 
dernier Kan de Crimée; qui a eu bien tort de lever son 
camp, et d’abandonner, il y a quatre ans, aux Russes, le 
plus beau pays du monde. Le sort m’a dest la cham- 
bre de la plus jolie de ses sultanes, et & Segur celle du 
premier de ses eunuques noirs.”— P, 51. 

Military Costume and Accoutrements. — 

“Le Tures m’ont fait faire une autre réflexion trés- 
importante. Ils courent, ils grimpent, ils sautent, parce 
quils sont armés et habillés a la léegere. Le poids que 
portent les sots Chrétiens les empéche presque de se mou- 





voir.” — P, 172. 

I would willingly quote more if space allowed, 
especially from chap. xi., where the character of 
the Turks is drawn with the vigorous hand which 
has so skilfully traced the portraiture of Prince 
Potemkin (p. 164.), “ véritablement un chef- 
deeuvre,” as the editress of this volume, Madame 
de Staél, 

The collected works of this spirituel warrior 
published in 30 vols. 12: Vienna ] 


observes. 


were and 
Dresden, 1807; and a reference to the second 
division, “ CEuvres militaires et sentimentaires,” 
will not be found unproductive of interest. 
Wiuttiam Bares. 


Minor Queries. 


“ A Soldier's Fortune.” —One of the works by 
Mrs. Marsh, the author of Emilie Windham, and 
other popular novels, which is named The Triumphs 
of Time, contains two tales translated from the 
French. The first of these is taken from De 
Vigny’s Vie Militaire. Who was the author of 
the other, called by the translator A Soldier's For- 
tune? It is a very interesting story ; and would, 
with slight alterations, such as the omission of 
superfluous oaths, be a popular and useful tale for 
the young and for the working classes —showing 
forth as it the benevolence of a sister of 
charity and of a poor apothecary, and the hard- 
ships of a soldier's life. Now that there is so 
much brotherly feeling between the armies, tales 
of this kind, which throw light upon the amiable 
points of French character, might be usefully dis- 
seminated ; though we hope never to lose the 
strong points of English rectitude, through ad- 
miration of scenic sentimentality. I have endea- 
voured in vain to discover the author of A 
Soldier's Fortune. C. (2) 


Rogers and Hughes. —I have a small oil picture 
by Rogers, which must have been painted about 
the time of Nieson, and another by Hughes (son 
of a Sir R. Hughes) ; who died young, and just 
after he had been appointed portrait painter to 
Her Majesty! so the story is told. Can any of 
your readers qblige me with information as to 
either of these parties ? R. L. 





does 
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Advowsons alienated to manorial Lords, how ? 
— Hutchins records, in his History of Dorset- 
shire, that twenty -seven advowsons of rectories 
and rages passed from religious 
houses at the Re ormation to the several lords of 
the manors in which the churches were situate. 
Many others vested in the Crown, in 
private individuals, and in colleges, by legal 
tenure; but the process is not named by which 
manorial lords became seised of th ulvowsons. 
Is that process known ? J.D. 


Eniematical Verses.—In the Additional MS. 
9351., in the British Museum, is a treatise in Latin 
on the games of Chess, Tables (i.e. backgammon), 
and Merells: illustrated with numerous diagrams, 
It was compiled by an inhabitant of Bologna, who 
conceals his yme obscure rhythmical 
verses prefixed by way The treatise 
is dated by the rubricator 1466, which is probably 
the date of transcription; but the period of its 


seven of vice 


became 





ham in 


ot pret ice. 


composition may be much earlier. The verses 
are as follows, copied literally : 
“ Ubicunque fueris: ut sis generosus. 

Nec te subdes ociis: nam vir ociosus 

Sive sit icnobilis: ve generosus. 

Ut testatur sapiens: erit viciosus. 

Ut a te removeas vicium prefatum: legas et intelligas 

hune meum tractatum. 
Et sic cum nobillibus cordis ad optatum: certus sum 


quod poteris invenire statum. 


Statum ad scacarii me volvo partita: in quo multipli- 
citer fiunt infinita. 
Quorum bic sunt plurima luculenter seita: ne forte 


mens labilis quamcumque sit oblita 
Ibi semel positum nunquam iteratur: postea de Tabulis 
certum dogma datur. 
Tum Mexillos [/. Merellos] docet quibus plebs jocatur: 
et sic sub compendio liber terminatur. 
Hec hujus opusculi series est tota. Quis sim scire 
poteris traddens tot ignota. 
Versum [pro versuum ] principiis sillabas tu nota. Eo- 
rundem media litera remota 
Civis sum Bononie ista qui collegi. Qui sub breviloquio 
varia compegi. 
Disponente domino opus quod peregi. Presentari prin- 
cipi posset sive regi. 
Is there any reader of “ N. & Q.” who can assist 
me in decyphering the name thus enigmatically 
expressed ? Me 


Etching by Rembrandt.—I have by me an 
etching of Rembrandt’s representing the death of 
a person of consequence. To the right of the 
bed are some priests, to the left the doctors and 
nurses and afflicted relatives, and a group of 
staring gossiping attendants about the door. The 
attitudes and countenances are quite wonderfull 
natural. Of course this etching must be we 
known; but my Query is, Whose death is it sup- 
posed to represent ? ANON. 


Decrees issued by the Congregation of the In- 
dex. — I have just received through my bookseller 
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(who on inquiry is not able to give me the in- 
formation I seek) seven “ Decreta” issued by the 
Congregation of the Index, each specifying sundry 
books as prohibited : 

“TItaque nemo cujuscumque gradus et conditionis pre- 
dicta Opera damnata atque proscripta, quocumque loco, 
t quocumque idiomate, aut in posterum edere, aut edita 
legere, vel retinere audeat sed locorum Ordinariis, aut 
heretice pravitatis Inquisitoribus ea tradere teneatur, sub 
peenis in Indice librorum vetitorum indictis.” 


These Decrees are octavo size, each Decree oc- | 


cupying with the works specified two and a half 
pages, printed at Rome: Ex Typographia Rev. 
Cam. Apost. The dates of those I possess are : 
April 26, 1853; July 24, 1853; September 5, 
1853; December 10, 1853; February 13, 1854; 
April 6, 1854; September 5, 1854. Now my 
Queries on these are: 

1. How can I obtain these regularly as issued ? 

2. Where could I get an accurate list of the 
dates of those issued since the publication of the 
last Index at Rome. (Query 1835; I have its 
Mechlin reprint of 1843.) 

3. Are these Decrees published in any collected 
official form? and where ? 

4. Are similar decrees issued in Spain? and if 
so, how can they be procured ? Entvei. 

Cushendall, co. Antrim. 


New ‘Moon. — Will any correspondent favour 
me with an accurate rule for finding the time of 
new moon? The rules I have met with are hardly 
intelligible to an unastronomical capacity. 

E. S. Tartor. 

Numismatic. — I have in my possession a small 
bronze coin which I found in the neighbourhood of 
Trasimene. On the obverse is a head of a negro, 
the reverse has an elephant, both beautifully de- 
signed. This coin has no inscription. I should 
be very much obliged to any one who could give 
me any particulars on its origin. 

F, pp Bernuarpt. 

34. Dover Street, Piccadilly. 


Colonel Norman buried in Guernsey. —It is 
said that this gentleman, or some one bearing the 
name of Norman, whether a military man or a 
civilian, is buried in a churchyard distant a very 
few miles (a morning drive) from Peter le Port, 
Guernsey; and that the tombstone records that 
he was the son of a Norman of Bleadon, or Bridge- 
water, in Somerset. A copy of the inscription, 
together with any particulars relating to this 
Norman, or his family, would not only gratify the 
curiosity, but perhaps prove greatly to the benefit 
of A Descenpant. 


House of Coburg. —The present Queen will, 
I presume, be the last sovereign of the Brunswick 
line. The Prince of Wales, when he comes to the 
throne, will be the first of a new dynasty. We 
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have had in succession the Plantagenets, the 
Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Guelphs. Will some 
one of your correspondents supply the surname of 
the Coburg family ? E. H. A. 


“Yew Tree Avenue” at Tytherley, Hants. — 
When and by whom made ? A. W. 


“ Leigh Hunt's Journal.” —TI should feel very 
grateful to any of your readers who would favour 
me with information of the quantity of numbers 
issued of this work, and where I could procure 
one or more copies. Geo. Newso.p, 


Campion's “ Decem Rationes.”—In 1581, Father 
Campion printed, at a private press at Stonor, an 
edition of his famous Decem Rationes, four hun- 
dred copies of which were secretly distributed at 
Oxford before the great University Meeting. 
There is no copy of this edition in the British 
Museum or the Bodleian. Can one be pointed 
out in any public or private library ? C. D.R. 


De Caut Family.—Could any of your corre- 
spondents furnish me with the genealogy of the 
family of De Caut, who it is supposed fled to the 
eastern coast of England at the time of the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes ? And whether any 
of their descendants are known now to exist in 
the mother country (France)? W.H. Trrxerr. 


Wycklyffe, and the Doctrine of Dominion founded 
in Grace.—In the Advertisement to Dr. Todd's 
edition of Wycklyffe’s Three Treatises, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs : 

“ They [the doctrines of the ‘ Treatise on the Church’) 
differ, in fact, but little from the dangerous and anti- 
social principles afterwards put forward by the extreme 
Puritans of a subsequent age, who maintained that Do- 
minion was founded in Grace,” &c. 

Inquirer would feel much obliged if any of the 
contributors to “ N. & Q.” would point out the 
paragraph in the “ Treatise on the Church,” which 
appears to show that Wycklyffe maintained the 
Doctrine of Dominion being founded in Grace? 

The careful and erudite manner in which the 
above work has been edited, is felt by Inquirer 
not only as an obligation to himself as a reader of 
Church history, but renders him a little doubtful 
as to the propriety of querying anything asserted 
by the editor in connexion with it. He writes, 
however, solely for information, after having care- 
fully examined the work referred to himself. 


Latimer or Latymer.—Sir John Latimer, second 
son of William, first Lord Latimer of Danby, who 
died in 1305, married Joan, daughter and heiress 
of Sir William de Gouis, Knt. (Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage.) Could this have been the same person 
who, in Harl. MS. 1451. is called Robert Laty- 
mer (died 1336), who married Joan, daughter of 
William Goude (died 1311)? And which spelling 
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is correct? This Robert was father of Sir Robert 
Latymer of Fittiford, Dorsetshire, Knt., in 1379. 
What arms did Gouis or Goude bear? And what 
were the arms of Walter Ledit, Baron of Warden, 
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in Northamptonshire, grandfather of Sir John | 


95 


Latimer? The Latymer arms in the above MS. 
are given as “ Gules, a cross patoncée or, charged 
with five roundlets sa.” Y.S. M. 


Edward Gibbes.— A GENEALOGIST would be 
obliged by any information respecting the ancestry 
and burial of Edward Gibbes, Esq., Deputy- 
Governor of Chepstow Castle, and major in the 
army ; he is described as of Gloucestershire, and 


left a son, Edward Gibbes, Esq., of the city of | 


Gloucester, born 1666, and buried at Barrow in 
1703, aged thirty-six. He is supposed to have 
had a younger son. 





Minar Queries with Answers. 


Reviews of Charles Auchester.— Can any of 
your correspondents tell me where I can find a 
book called Charles Auchester reviewed, which 
was published in 1853? A Cercinian. 

[It was reviewed in The Atheneum of Nov. 12, 1853, 
p. 1352., and in the Literary Gaz. of Oct. 1, 1853, p. 953. ] 


“ Where Scoggin looked for his Knife,” §c. — 
Trial of Elizabeth Cellier for writing and pub- 
lishing a libel. 

“ Cellier. I desire George Grange may be called. (Who 
was sworn.) 

Mr. Baron Weston. What can you say for Mrs. Cel- 
lier? Tell me what questions you will ask him ? 

Cellier. 1 desire to know whether I did not send him 
to find witnesses? Who he went for? What answers 
they returned? And where they be? 

Mr. Bar. Weston. Well, what witnesses were you sent 
to look for? » 

Grange. I went to look for one Mrs. Sheldon, that lives 
in Sir Joseph Sheldon’s house; they told me she was in 
Essex. I went to the coach to send for her 

Mr. Bar, Weston. Why, Scoggin looked for his knife 
on the house-top.” — State Trials, vol. iii. p. 97., second 
edition, 1730. 


The learned baron here evidently quotes a pro- 
verb, and one which I cannot find in Ray, or 
any collection that I have consulted. Can you, 
Mr. Editor, or any of your numerous correspon- 
dents, point out where it is to be found, or give 
any clue as to what its allusion is ? C. pe D. 

[ This seems to be one of Scoggin’s jests, and will pro- 
bably be found in the following scarce work, “ The First 
and Best Part of Scoggin’s Iests : full of witty Mirth and 
pene Shifts, done by him in France and other Places: 

ing a Preservative against Melancholy, gathered by 
Andrew Boord, Doctor of Physicke, London, 12mo., 1626.” 
Some notices of Scogan, or Scoggin, will be found in 
Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, vol. ii. p. 335., edit. 
1840; Malone’s notes to Shakspeare, 2 Hen, JV., Act III. 
Sc. 2.; and Nares’s Glossary, s. v.} 
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Hats.—Can you tell me the meaning of the fol- 
lowing entries in the book of the churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of Woodbury, in Devon- 
shire ? 

“ Mich* 1576 to Mich* 1577.—Paid to the Commis- 
sioners for wearing of hattes, 12s.” 

“ Mich* 1577 to Mich* 1578.—To Gregory Stoke as 
concerning hattes, 18d.” 

Henry H, Gress. 

Frognal. 

[ These entries seem to relate to the act passed in 1571, 
13 Elizabeth, c. 19., for the continuance of making and 


| wearing woollen caps, in behalf of the trade of Cappers, 





when it was enacted, that “every person (except ladies, 
peers, &c.) shali on Sundays and holidays wear on their 
head a cap of wool, made in England, by the Cappers; 
penalty, 3s. 4d. per day.” This act was repealed by 
39 Eliz. c. 18.] 


Book-worm.—I am desirous of information as 
to the nature, &c. of the worm which injures old 


| books, and any means of checking and destroying 


it. B. W. 


[Among other means to prevent the ravages of this 
insect, it has been recommended that the book be shut up 
in a box along with some camphor or hartshorn; the 
leaves opened, so as to allow the vapour to penetrate 
(Gent. Mag., Feb. 1844, p. 114.). Another correspondent 
recommends a solution of corrosive sublimate of mercury 
in clean rain-water, applied with a pen or feather to the 
covers (Jb, June, 1844, p. 596.). Other directions are 
given in Rees’s Cyclopedia, s. v., where will be found 
some notices of the different species of this mischievous 
insect. See also “N. & Q.,” Vol. viii., p. 526.; and 
Vol. ix., p. 527.] 


Sir Francis Stonor.—Sir Francis Stonor, Knt., 
of Stonor, co. Oxford, left money wherewith the 
stone rail about the King’s Bath, Bath, was 
erected. Can any of your correspondents supply 
me with information concerning him or his family ? 

R. WirpranaM Fatconer, M.D. 

Bath. 

[Some notices of the Stonor family will be found in 
Magna Britannia, vol. iv. p.425.; and Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. xii. part 1. p. 322.] 





Replies. 


THE “DICTIONARIUM ANGLICUM” USED BY 
SKINNER. 
(Vol. xi., p. 122.) 

It is singular that the question put by Mr. Wax 
has never been raised before, for Skinner, in his 
Etymologicon, has availed himself so largely of 
this “ English Dictionary,” as naturally to lead to 
inquiry ; perhaps it was to some, who would take 
interest in its identification, considered too ob- 
vious for remark. For myself I must confess, 
without ever attempting to verify the quotations, 
I concluded that they were made either from 
Blount’s Glossographia, or Phillips's New World 
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of Words, as the most copious English dictionaries 
produced about that time. In using these two 
books I had often been struck with the remark- 
able similarity of the explanations of obsolete 
words, and concluded that one must have copied 
from the other, or else both from some common 
source. 

Mr. Way's question led me to examine more 
closely. My first reference was to Blount’s Glos- 
sographia, of which the only edition accessible to 
me at present is the fifth, printed in 1681. In 
this Gowts does not appear, but we have “ Goutes, 
common sinks or sewers.” Of the other words 
mentioned by Mr. Way we have the following 


only :— Hames, Heck, Mond, ~aisage, Posade, 
Spraints, Tanacles, Ruttier, Wreedt, Bagatell, 
Berry (explained thus, “a dwelling-place or 


court: the chief house of a manor, or the lord's 
seat, is so called in some parts of England to this 
day, especially in Herefordshire, where there are 
the Berries of Luston, Stockton,” &e.), Griffe 
graffe, Himple, Tampoon, Vauderil. I concluded, 
therefore, that this could not be the dictionary 
cited. I then turned to Edward Phillips's New 
World of Words, or a General English Dictionary, 
the third edition, 1671, fol. Here Gowts does 
not appear in any form, but al/ the other words, 
with exactly the explanations cited by Skinner ; 
so that I at once concluded that it must be the 
first edition of this book which he quotes, and in 
which probably the author's name does not appear, 
but merely his initials E. P., and it is possible 
that Gowts would there be found. 

It appears that the first edition of 
Glossographia was published in 1656, 
1658 
Words. There was naturally a rivalry between 
the two publications. Not having any of the 
earlier editions of the Glossographia at hand, I 
cannot say who commenced the attack, but in the 


Blount’s 
and in 


oreface to this third edition of the World of 


Vords, Phillips thus glances at some of the defects 
of his rival: 

“I do not deny, indeed, but that there are many words 
in this book (though fewer than in other books of this 
kind) which I would not recommend to any for the purity 
or reputation of them; but withall I have set my mark 
upon them, to beware of them either in discourse or 
writing; and if any of them have chanc’t to have escap’t 
the Obelisk, there can arise no other inconvenience from 
it but an occasion to exercise the choice and judgement 
of the reader (especially being forewarned), who if he 
have a fancy capable to judge of the harmony of words, 
and their musical cadence, cannot but discern when a 
word falls naturally from the Latin termination, when 
fore’t and torn from it, as Jmbellick, which might indeed 
come from IJmbeliicus, if any such word were; but how 
they can handsomely deduce it from Jmbellis, is hard to 
resolve; if this be bad, impreseriptible is worse, being de- 
rived neither I nor anybody else know how, since Pre- 
seriptuus is the nearest they can go. Nor less to be ex- 
ploded is the word Suicide, which may as well seem to 


participate of Sus, a sow, as from Sui, There are also, | among others, one w 
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the first edition of Phillips's World of 
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worth the pains of avoiding, certain kind of mule-words, 
propagated of a Latin sire and Greek dam, such as <Acri- 
logie, Aurigraphy, and others ejusdem furine.” 

Now these words are to be found in Blount's 
Glo sographia ; and smarting under this mild 
censure, and perhaps from being interfered with 
by a learned and able rival, it appears that he 
published a pamphlet in 1673 in folio, so that it 


t be bound with his rival's book, under the 





mig 
following title: 

“A World of Errors discovered in the New World of 
Words. or General English Dictionary; and Nomothetes, 


or the Intert the Law.” 





The Nomothetes being also a rival. publication to 
Blount’s Law Dictionary. This pamphlet I have 
not seen 

Skinner, although he has so copiously availed 
Phillips in regard to obsolete words, 
n grateful to him, but deals out his 
Thus in voc 


° - : 
hims ii Oot 
} 
has not b 
censure on many occ isions, 


* Borith, Authori Dict. Angl. apud quem s« lum occurrit, 
exp. herba qua fullones maculas pannis eximu utinam 
vulgatius herbs nomen protulisset, vel cujus provincia 
propria sit, hec vox nam certe communis non est, osten- 


ipsum hance, ut et 
e existimare.” 


disset; interim proclive et 
multas alias, ex } 
Under the word Cosh, after giving the explan- 
ation of Phillips, he says: “ridiculé ut solet 
I : 

omnia;” and under Dag he thus breaks out: 

in solo Dict. Angl. occurrit, ubi 
rantiam, qui Tor- 
toll exponit, et 


enere Usi 


justum est 
rebro finxis- 


roprio « 





“Vox qui hoc sensu 
notare est miser m Authoris 
mentum bellicum manuarium minus 
dictum putat & Dacis, qui primi hoc armorum ¢ 
sunt Imd ultimi omnium Europe populorum. v. Dag, 
in Et. Gen.” 

We turn to Dagger in the Etymol. Generale, and 
find the absurdity on the part of Skinner, who 
there Says: 

* Author Dict. An 
nobili dicta |} " 
feliciter alludit Gr. d 
Under the word Collock Skinner 
igitur Authorem hic, ut fere semp« 
and under Rigols, “ Author somniando, ut solet,” 
&e. In other places, “pro more Authoris exponitur 
absurdissime,” &e. The Etymologicon is a highly 
valuable book, no doubt; but the tables might well 
be turned upon its author in regard to absurd 
etymologies. Skinner was a Lincolnshire man, 
and has preserved to us many local words. He 
was no doubt of the family referred to by your 
correspondent CaarrHaM, at p. 128. of this volume. 
He died in 1667, and his book, which was not 
published until 1671, did not receive the advan- 
tage of his own ultimate revision. 

The dictionary of Phillips is interesting as well 
as useful, for in it we fancy we trace the influence 
of the compiler’s uncle, the illustrious Milton. 
There are many references to poetic fable, and, 
hich would certainly have 
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struck the eye of Sm Freperic Mappsey when | the exposition of Petrus Hispanus by Joh. Ver- 


he had occasion to consult the book : 

«“ Havetock, a certain Danish foundling of the royal 

blood; who, as it is reported, was fostered by one Grime, 
a merchant, and from a scullen in the king’s kitchen, was 
for his valour and conduct in military affairs, promoted 
to the marriage of the king’s daughter.” 
That the word Gowts will be found in the first 
edition of 1658 I make no doubt, as I find it in 
the Gazophylacium Anglicanum, 1689, which has 
borrowed much from Phillips, thus : 

“ Gowts, a word much used in Somersetshire, signifying 
canals, or pipes under ground; from the Fr.-G. Gouttes, 
drops ; 
by drop; all from the Latin Gutta, a drop.” 

The dictionary of Phillips continued popular for 
more than half a century; an edition, consider- 


ably enlarged, was given by John Kersey, Philo- | 


bibl., in 1706. 

A work containing a complete chronological 
account of English lexicography and _lexico- 
graphe rs, would be a most acceptable addition to 
linguistics and literary history. I have reason to 


whence comes the word Esgouter, to run down drop | 


think that my late friend, Mr. Douce, once con- 


templated something of the kind, and know that 
he had made collections on the subject. In the 
present more advanced state of philological in- 
quiries, it is to be hoped that some one of the 
many highly qualified philologers of our time may 
be induced to achieve a work which might afford 
a complete historical view of the progressive 
changes in our language. S. W. Sineer. 
South Lambeth. 


The “ singular difficulty now for the first time 
submitted” by Mr. Way “for investigation,” 
under the above heading, admits of easy solution : 
if, without presumption, that may be termed easy 
of discovery, “ which has been long sought in vain 
by Sir F. Madden, and which found the late 
Mr. Rodd at fault.” 

The Dictionarium Anglicum, used by Skinner, 
referred to by Mr. Way, is merely — 

“The New World of English Words, or, a General 
Dictionary ; containing the Interpretation of such hard 
Words as are derived from other Languages, whether 
Hebrew, &c. ... . Collected and published by E. P. 
London: printed by E. Tyler for Nath. Brooke, at the 
Sign of the ‘ Angel’ in Cornhill, 1658.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that E. P. is 
Edward Phillips. W. R. Arrowsmiru. 


Broad Heath, Presteign. 





WORKS ON LOGIC PUBLISHED IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
(Vol. ii., p. 199.) 
Your correspondent M. asks, “What is the 
earliest printed book on Logic?” He mentions 





sor, in 1473; and the Swnmule of Paulus Venetus, 
in 1474. If these dates are correct, there is little 
doubt that M. has discovered what he asks for. 
From Mr. Robert Blakey's valuable, but imper- 
fect Catalogue of Works on Logie, appended to his 
Essay on Logic, I cull the following names of 
works on Logic published in the fifteenth century : 
“ Buridanus (J.), Summula in Logicam, 8. L. 1487, 4to. 

Andrea (Antoninus), Questiones in Aristotelis Logicam, 
1489. 

Albertus Magnus, Commentaria in iv libros Logics 
Aristot. Colon., 1490, fol. 

Albertus Magnus, Opera ad Logicam pertinentia, Venet. 
1494. 

Albertus Magnus, Commentaria in Isagogen Porphyrii 
et in omnes libros Aristot. de vetere Logica: Col. 
Agr. 1494, fol. 

Bricotus (Thomas), Abbre. Textus totius Logices: 
Paris, 1494. 

Albertus Magnus, Epitomata sive Reparationes Logice 
veteris et nove Aristot.: Col., 1496, 4to. 

Van Brussel, Facillima in Aristotelis Logica Interpre- 
tatio: Paris, 1496, 4to. 

Buridamus (J.), Compendium Logice: Venet., 1499. 

Valerius (C.), De Dialectica, lib. iii.: Venet., 1499. 

(Anonymous), Commentaria in iv libros nove Logice 
secundum Processus burs Laurent. Colon. ubi Doc- 
trina Alberti Magni, etc.: Colon., 1494, fol.” 


To these works from Blakey’s Catalogue, I add 
the following : 
“ Comment. in prim. lib. pr. Anal. Aristot. Gr.: Venet., 
1489. 


Valla (Laurentius), De Dialectica: Venet., 1499.” 

I shall be obliged to any of your correspondents 
who may assist me in the completion of a Cata- 
logue of Works on Logie published in the fifteenth 
century. 

Has your correspondent M. ever seen the two 
works which he refers to? I have especial doubts 
as to the date he gives of the Summule of Venetus. 
Mistakes in dates are not uncommon in catalogues; 
e.g. Mr. Blakey gives 1202 as the date of an 
edition of Noél's Logique de Condillae! : 

Perhaps Pror. De MorGan would assist me in 
completing the Catalogue in question. 

C, Mansrrecp INGLEBY. 

Birmingham. 





THE LAST JACOBITES. 
(Vol. x., p. 507.) 

In spite of Valentine, Lord Cloncurry, with 
his* obnoxious pamphlet, his connexion with the 
“United Irishmen,” and his friendship for the 
Cardinal de York, I cannot help believing that 
your correspondent R. C. C. is correct in the view 
he takes of the Jacobites as they existed in 1807. 
I could have wished the accomplished writer in 
Household Words to have given us his authorities. 
As he has not done so, a few remarks from me 
may not be deemed intrusive. 
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In Mr. R. Chambers’ History of the Rebellion of 
1745-6, we find the Cardinal de York described 
as “a mild, inoffensive man.” We know that 
when in 1747 he was made Cardinal, the exiled 
Jacobites regarded his advancement as the final 
destruction of their hopes. Many of them did 
not scruple to “declare it of much worse conse- 
quence to them than even the battle of Culloden.” 
(Mahon’s History of England, vol. iii. p. 349.) 
From this time the Cardinal devoted himself to 
church affairs. On his brother's death, in 1788, 
the only steps he took towards declaring his title 


to the English throne, was to have a declaration | 
| the editor, let the papers be deposited in the 


read publicly, which had been prepared in 1784, 
when Charles was thought to be dying; and a 
medal struck, with the inscription, “ Hen. ix. Ang. 
Rex,” with the addition “ Dei Gratia, sed non 
voluntate hominum.” Surely the latter part of 
this inscription must have sounded as a satire to 
his ears, and to those of the adherents of his house 
who still remained. 

Both Lord Mahon and Mr. Chambers consider 
the Jacobite party as crushed by the battle of 
Culloden. The executions on Tower Hill, and 
the wholesale butchery on Kennington Common, 
destroyed the strength of the friends of Charles, 
although Jacobitism existed as a sentiment much 
later. “ But it became identified with the weak- 
ness of old age.” It was a thing of the past. 
Tory rectors and country gentlemen were still 
wont to toast Prince Charles, just as their fathers 
had toasted the Chevalier St. George. They 
were vehement in their abuse of the House of 
Hanover, and in their admiration of the House of 
Stuart. But we obtain a fair estimate of the 
value of their good wishes in the case of Dr. John- 
son. He confessed to Boswell that “ the pleasure 
of cursing the House of Hanover and drinking 
King James's health was amply overbalanced by 
300/. a year.” 

It appears to me that the writer in Household 
Words has confounded the lingering sentiment of 
1788 (the date of Charles's death) with the active 
partizanship of 1745. Until he can prove his case 
against the “ exemplary Cardinal,” we must con- 
sider his statements as overstraine:. 

J. Virtus Wyrnen. 

1. Portland Terrace, Dalston. 





I doubt, with R. C. C., the statement in House- 
hold Words, but ask, What is the authority for 
his own, that Cardinal York bequeathed his papers 
to George III.? I always understood that the 
Cardinal bequeathed to George IV. the “ George” 
which had been worn by Charles I., and some 
other crown jewels ; but surely the Stuart Papers 
were purchased of the Abbé James Waters in or 
about 1810? These Papers having been thus 











the fact, that for all historical purposes they might 
just as well have been sunk in the sea as buried 
in the Queen's library. Some years since (1847) 
one octavo volume was published; and we were 
told by the editor that the collection contained 
letters and documents “ of great importance” to 
the elucidation of history; but he deferred any 
detailed account until the publication of “ James’ 
own correspondence.” Not a single volume has 
been since published. How is this? The more 
or less sale—the more or less profit or loss—is too 
trifling to weigh either way. If the labour of 
arranging, preparing, annotating, be too great for 


Museum, and I cannot doubt that we should have 
them published forthwith. eA 





PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
(Vol. xi., p. 146.) 


A Srupent or History will find all the in- 
formation he requires in the Atlas Géographique, 
Astronomique et Historique, servant a Uintelligence 
de T Histoire ancienne, du Moyen Age et moderne, 
et d la Lecture des Voyages les plus récens, by 
G. Heck, fol., Paris, 1842. This Atlas, a copy of 
which I possess, consists of sixty-five maps, all 
executed in the most finished style of engraving, 
and truly admirable as a work of art. To give 
your correspondent some idea of the contents of 
this valuable series, I will enumerate the maps 
comprised under the head of France, stating at 
the same time, that he will find the geography of 
all other countries, ancient and modern, equally 
detailed in this excellent Atlas. The maps num- 
bered 23, 25, and 26, give respectively :— 23. 
France at the death of Louis the Young (1180); 
France after the Treaty of Brétigny (1364); 
France after the expulsion of the English (1461); 
France at the end of the reign of Francis I, 
(1546). —25. France under Louis XIV. (1700) ; 
France under the Consulate, after the Treaty of 
Luneville (1803). — 26. The states of Central 
Europe at the time of the greatness of the French 
Empire (1813). All these maps, be it observed, 
are exclusive of those which relate to modern 
France, which alone comprise six maps. With 
respect to Poland, the “Carte comparative des 
Etats de I’ancienne Pologne” will supply every 
geographical particular with regard to that unfor- 
tunate and ill-used country which A Stupent or 
History can desire to know. In short, this valu- 
able French Atlas may be said to impart not only 
the geographical position, but the historical pro- 
gress, of the entire globe: and if your correspon- 
dent can succeed in obtaining a copy of it, 1 am 


incidentally referred to, I must draw attention to | sure he will agree with me in thinking it a perfect 
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gem, than which the art of engraving “can no 
farther go.” James Spence Harry. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


Copying Photographs.— The Italian figure and medal- 
lion makers have an ingenious and laudable mode of 
cheating one another. Signor Pilferini, for instance, buys 
a set of casts from rare medals of Signor Factorini, the 
first publisher. Signor Pilferini easily obtains sulphur 
moulds from these casts after treating them with boiled 
oil. The moulds yield new casts and enable Pilferini to 
undersell Factorini. , 
middle man (who is ——y to deal with the latter, 
and it is hard for the purchaser to say which casts came 
from the original moulds. 

Something of this sort is going on with praiseworthy 
imitation among photographers. It is found that albu- 
menized paper gives admirable negatives. I have seen 
such taken from natural ferns by superposition. You have 
only therefore to get a good positive —dismount it, copy 


will give copies very nearly equal to the original. I have 
been asked why I did not so copy some of the pictures 
in my collection by one of our best photographers, by way 
of a feeler, to know whether I would allow such as I 
possess to be so copied. But I have been long deaf in one 
ear, and chose to be deaf of that ear. However, I know I 
am wrong; fur why should we allow ourselves to be out- 
done in rascality by so beggarly a set as these Italians? 
ANTICOPY. 


Ancient Lens. — The following extract from The Athe- 
neum of 17th February (p. 201.), is interesting as showing 
that it is by no means impossible that photography may 
have been known to the ancients; and therefore should 
find a record in that part of “ N. & Q.” which is devoted 
to that interesting art. 

“In the Museo Borbonico of Naples,” writes a corre- 
spondent, who has just returned from Italy, “and in the 
celebrated chamber which contains the engraved gems — 
gold and jewellery—found at Pompeii, I observed a lens of 
greenish glass, double convex, and of about three inches 


Of course the former employs some | 


| gum arabic. 


new and interesting department of what in his hands 
may well be called Art. 


Fading of Photographs. — The fading of photographs is, 
in my opinion, the most fatal blow which misfortune has 
dealt to the art. Bad pictures are not half so injurious. 
A purchaser has means of exercising his judgment of the 
value of a picture the moment he sees it; but he has no 
means of testing its durability. I have an early picture of 
Mr. Fox Tazor’s, which has a faded border all round 
where it was attached tothe card-board. I have also had 
melancholy proofs of the truth of what has been said 
about the chemical action of some papers. Whether such 
papers be used for mounting, or form the leaves of the 
book in which you put your pictures, those pictures be- 
come partially bleached. A friend of mine, who is not 
only a good photographer but an excellent chemist, is 
terribly afraid of paste. He says he is sure that his paste, 
though simply and carefully prepared, has helped to 
destroy his pictures. He therefore betook himself to clean 
Upon this representation, some time ago, I 
tried the gum arabic, applying it all over the backs of the 
pictures. It did not turn dark (as I had been told by 


> an eibemnenieel nanan, and ven have 6 pamities which | some that it would), and up to this time the pictures re- 
eel ie wpa : egative which | main unchanged. 


If the gum arabic be in itself innocent, 
surely it may also be preservative; that is, it may form a 


| wall between the picture and the mounting, so as to pro- 


tect the former against chemical ingredients that may 
exist in the latter. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Psalms printed in New England (Vol. xi., 
p- 153.).— A copy of this most rare volume is 
among Bishop Tanner's books in the Bodleian 
Library. The full title and a collation will be 
found in Archdeacon Cotton's account of Editions 
of the Bible and Parts thereof in English, printed 
at Oxford, at the University Press, 1852, in 8vo. 
This very valuable and correct manual is not as 


| generally known as it deserves ; but to all persons 


diameter, This, the custode informed me, upon inquiry, 


had been discovered within the last week or two in the 
new excavations at Pompeii (the street in which stands 
the house of the musicians). A slight flakiness of surface 
—the general manifestation of decay in glass —is re- 
markable on this, I believe, unique relic of antiquity. 
One would be, perhaps, inclined to suppose its use that of 
a burning-glass rather than of an optical instrument. It 


is very lenticular in section; and I am not aware that any | 


notices of optic glasses have come down to us in classic 
literature.” L. M. B. 


Mr. Lake Price’s Photographs. —We have received 
copies of four beautiful photographs recently published 
by Mr. Lake Price. They are entitled Ginevra; The 
Baron's Welcome ; Retour de Chasse; and The Court Cup- 
board, and are copies of the pictures exhibited by this 
gentleman at the Photographic Exhibition, where they 
form, as we before observed, some of the most interesting 
objects in the room. These specimens are of an entirely 
hew character, being marked by great artistic feeling, 
and great taste both in the grouping and in the arrange- 
ment of the various objects of art and vertu introduced as 
accessories. Mr. Price seems destined to add to the 
reputation which he has already acquired as an accom- 
plished artist, by the skill which he is displaying in this 





interested in early translations of the Old and 
New Testament, or the Psalms, or in the various 
editions of the same, no authority can be more 
relied on, and no information can be more satis- 
factory, than will be found in Dr. Cotton's book. 

In consulting the volume to which I have re- 
ferred, it must be borne in mind that Dr. Cotton 
does not profess to record editions of the authorised 
translation (unaccompanied by notes or having 
some peculiarity) after the year 1611; nor does he 
enumerate editions of the Psalms, as translated by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, after 1700, nor of Brady 
and Tate’s version after 1728. 

This is a necessary caution, since in more than 
one bookseller’s catalogue you sometimes meet 
with “not noticed by Dr. Cotton,” when if he had 
noticed the volume in question he would have de- 
parted from his original design. P. B. 


Raleigh's “ Silent Lover” (Vol. xi. p. 101.).— 
The lines given by T. Q.C., which he justly de- 
scribes as “ graceful,” are by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The poem is entitled The Silent Lover, and con- 
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sists of nine stanzas, of which those given by C. 
are the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 8th. The variations 
are so numerous, that your correspondent has 
probably given the lines from memory. This 
poem has been hardly treated. Ellis and Camp- 
bell give seven stanzas only ; Ritson eight, omit- 
ting the first : 
“ Passions are liken'’d best to floods and streams; 
The shallow murmar, but the deep are dumb. 
So, when affections yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come: 
They that are rich in words must needs discover, 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover.” 
Sir Egerton Brydges speaks of this poem as, — 
“A most extraordinary one; terse, harmonious, pointed, 
often admirably expressed. It seems to have anticipated 
4 century in its style.” 
The eighth stanza, Sir Egerton tells us in 1814, — 
“was, by some strange anachronism, current about fifty 
years ago, amongst the circles of fashion, as the produc- 
tion of the late celebrated Earl of Chesterfield.” 
It is quoted in his 183rd letter with this preface : 
“A man had better talk too mach to women than too 
little; they take silence for dulness, unless where they 
think the passion ‘hey have inspired occasions it, and in 
that case they adept the notion that — 
“ Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge* double pity!” 
J. H. M. 
The Irish Palatines (Vol. xi., p. 87.). — In my 
MSS. Indexes of Aids for Genealogical Re- 
searches, I find the references, at the word “ Pa- 
latine,” to the Jrish Lords Journals, vol. ii. p- 312.; 
History of Queen Anne, vols. i. and ii.; but yet 
more to a manuscript in Primate Marsh's library 
here, classed V. 3. i. 27., wherein are, as I entered 
the title some years since, “ Documents relative to 
the Palatines, and Lists of their Families.” 





Joun D’ Aron. | 


48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Sir Thomas Prendergast (Vol. xi., pp. 12. 89.). | 


—It may be interesting to learn that this Pren- 
dergast succeeded in obtaining two grants of, in 
the total, 7082 acres, “upon (as the first Report 
of the Commissioners of the Forfeitures in De- 
cember, 1699, expresses it) the most valuable 
consideration of his discovering a most barbarous 
and bloody conspiracy to assassinate the king's 
most excellent majesty, to destroy the liberties of 
England, and in consequence the Protestant re- 
ligion throughout Europe.” The Irish House of 


Commons had for this service passed a vote of | 


thanks to him in September, 1697. It would 
gppear, from the correspondence of the Lords 
ustices of Ireland at the period, that he was him- 
self at first apprehended, on his return from 








* “Deserves a.” — Lord C. 


| 


| 


| 


France, as being implicated in the conspiracy ; 
that he made his terms by informing, and therein 
implicated Sir John Friend, who was on the 
strength of his information executed for high 
treason. The “solemn entry” to which Mr. 
Deane alludes may therefore be considered but 
the natural daguerreotype of an ever-present and 
painful reminiscence. Joun D’Attox. 
48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Sir Samuel Bagnall (Vol. xi., p. 85.).—I do 
not find this individual projected in Ireland until 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
his “doings” in Munster are frequently chroni- 
cled in the Pacata Hibernia. Ishould think, when 
in this country, he was not encumbered with wife 


| or children, and that CuartHam’s Queries will be 


best directed to England. The name did not appear 
at all in Ireland until the time of Edward VLI.,, in 
the county Down. It was subsequently esta- 
blished of tenure and rank in the counties of 
Wicklow and Carlow. In one of the genealogical 
MSS. in our Trinity College (F. 3. 27.), are pre- 
served some broken links of the pedigrees of 
Bagnalls of Newry, of Dunlukney, and of Idron. 
I take this opportunity of again soliciting any 
attainable manuscript aid touching the campaign 
of 1640-1 in this country, towards enriching and 
verifying my illustrations of the families in King 
James’s Army List. I have already fair copied 
fuur hundred pages (about half the proposed 
work) for the press. Joun D’Acrtox. 
48. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


I cannot at present answer the Queries of your 
correspondent CuartHam regarding Sir Samuel 
Bagnall ; I think it very probable that I shall be 
able to do so later, and in that case will not fail to 
do so through your paper. In the meantime I 
ean assure him that Sir Ralph Bagnall did marry 
Elizabeth, the daughter of my ancestor, Robert 
Whitgreave of Burton, but that that lady was the 
third, and not the second daughter of Robert 
Whitgreave (as stated by your correspondent). 
The second daughter bore the name of Margaret, 
and died unmarried. Francis WaHItTGREAVE. 

Burton Manor, near Stafford. 


Booch or Butch Family (Vol. xi., p. 86.).— 
Any requisition as to King James's army I take 
as personal; but the question in this case is too 
vaguely put to be answered. “ Elizabeth Booch, 
or Butch, settled in Dublin one hundred years 
since. Her husband's father was an officer im 
James's army.” His name is not given. If Booch 
was the name expected to be found, I distinctly 
negative its being on the roll; a William Boole, 


| lieutenant in Colonel Charles Cavanagh’s infantry, 


| is the closest assimilation I can find on the whole 


List. Joun D’ Axrox. 
48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 
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“William and Margaret” (Vol. xi., p. 87.).—In 
the Orpheus Caledonius (2nd edit. 1733), Mr. 
Thomson, the editor of that work, adapted 
“William and Margaret” to the old tune of 
“ Chevy Chase.” 

In Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum (1803), 
“ William and Margaret” is adapted to a slow me- 
lody, composed by Mr. 8. Clarke of Edinburgh. D. 


Leamington. 


St. Cuthbert's Remains (Vol. ii., p. 325.).— No 
answer has yet appeared to this Query, regarding, 
Ist, the identity of the remains found in 1537, 
and those found in 1827; 2nd, the evidence to 
confirm the Benedictine tradition. 

J. R. N. will find both questions discussed at 
length in The History of St. Cuthbert (Burns, 
1849). The discovery of 1537, and that of 1827, 
is treated of pp. 182—199.; the tradition, pp. 199 
—206. i Se 


Altars (Vol. xi., p. 73.).— Henry Daveney 
has made two mistakes in the passage (p. 74.) 
where he states : 

“In modern Roman Catholic altars, no longer, or 
rarely built of stone, a small square piece of marble is let 
into the wood, on which a single cross is inserted.” 

Catholic altars are always built of stone, as 
required by the Pontifical ; and though it was the 
custom in this country to make them of wood, as 
a temporary arrangement, the custom has yielded 
to more correct ritualism. Nor were those tem- 
porary wooden altars ever consecrated. 

Again, the small square piece of marble, called 
the “altar stone,” that used to be let into these 
wooden altars, always had five crosses cut into it. 

CEYREP. 

Sultan of the Crimea (Vol. x., p. 533.).—Sul- 
tan Kuta Ghery Crim Ghery married Miss Anne 
Neilson of this city, whose mother still resides 
here. ‘The Sultan is dead; his mother lives near 
the field of Alma. 
army, I believe in the Crimea ; and a daughter is, 
or was lately, a lady-in-waiting to one of the 
Imperial family,—I believe to the wife of the 
Grand Duke Constantine. B. (3) 

Edinburgh. 


Oxford Jeu d@Esprit (Vol. x., p. 431.).—In 
one of the November Numbers of “ N. & Q.,” I 
saw a Query as to the authorship of a little 
Greek mock-heroic poem, published some years 
ago in Oxford. The last line of the poem was 
given, but I cannot here refer to the Number, or 
recall it by memory ; but I remember recognising 
it (and was interrupted in my purpose of writing 
to you to say so) as the last line of a quasi Home- 
ric description of a “frogs and mice” battle in the 
Union Debating Society, of which the title was 











A son serves in the Russian | 





Ovdvioudxia, and the author was Mr. Robert Scott, 
of Christ Church, the present Master of Balliol. 

It is proper to add, however, that the idea of 
the poem was not original. It followed imme- 
diately upon the publication of Mr. Robert Lowe's 
exquisitely-amusing Anglo-Virgilian description 
of the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria’s 
visit to the university ; a “clever trifle,” as The 
Atheneum called it, which could hardly be sur- 
passed. 

Mr. Scott’s poem was admirably done, in the 
same style, but of course had not the merit of 
novelty of idea. The year of publication was 
1832 or "3. One of its best hits was the trans- 
lation of Dr. Macbride into MapGevoralos ; and Dr. 
Jenkins, the late Master of Balliol, was, I remem- 
ber, well satisfied with his own description : 


“ Mixpos peév Env S€uas, GAAG maxyrys.” 


I send this because I have not seen any answer 
to the question, though there may have been one. 
Cc. W. H. 


Armorial (Vol. xi. p. 87.).— As regards the 
first shield, your correspondent has blazoned it 
incorrectly. The reading should be: Azure, a 
griffin segreant or. This is the coat armour of 
several families named Reade. The second shield 
contains the arms of one of the many families of 
Foster. Consult Burke’s Armorie. 

Rosert S. SALMON. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Pascal, Saying of (Vol. viii., p. 44.).— While 
looking to-day for references to “ Party” in the 
indices of “ N. & Q.,” my eye was caught by the 
word “ Pascal,” and I find that in my Reply on 
the “ Saying of Voltaire” (Vol. x., p. 134.), 1 re- 
peated the reply by R. E. T. that I refer to above. 
I hope this acknowledgment, though somewhat 
late, will be accepted both by Editor and corre- 
spondent as a proof that the repetition was inad- 
vertent. 

Allow me, by way of postscript to this explan- 
ation, to quote a short passage that bears a strong, 
though I believe accidental resemblance to Pascal's 
witty paradox : 

« Je me mis de suite & répondre & ma chére recluse, avec 
l'intention de ne lui écrire que quelques lignes, comme elle 
me le recommandait ; mais je n’avais pas assez de temps 
pour lui écrire si peu. Ma lettre fut un verbiage de 
quatre pages, et elle dit peut-étre moins que la sienne 
n’exprimait dans une.” — Mémoires de Jacques Casanova, 
tome 1. chap. v., Paulin, Paris, 1843. 

C. Fornes. 

Temple. 

Thomas Houston (Vol. xi., p. 86.).— All that 
appears to be known of Thomas Houston is com- 
prised in the following brief extract : 


“1803, Dec. 27. Died in the Infirmary at Newcastle, 
Thomas Houston, brassfounder, aged 26. He was the 
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author of The Race to Hell; Progress of Madness; Poems, 
Odes, and Songs; The Term-Day, or the Unjust Steward; 
a comedy, and various other pieces of considerable merit. 
He was interred in the burial-ground belonging to the 
Infirmary.” — Sykes’ Local Records (first edition, 1824), 
p. 218. 

Rosert S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Burial by Torch-light (Vol. xi., p. 27.).—I can 
say nothing as to the legality or illegality of 
torch-light burials; but that they were frequent 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne during the continuance of 
the cholera, in September and October, 1853, I 
can vouch. The necessity during that fearful time 
may, perhaps, have made its own law. 

Mr. Fraser's Query reminds me also of the 
funeral of the Duchess of Northumberland in 
1782, which, says a correspondent of Mr. Urban 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1817, vol.1xxxvii. 
part ii. p. 33.,— 

“Took place by torch-light at four in the morning, to 
avoid the mischief of too great a number of persons in- 
terrupting the same; which, however, was not the case, 
as the concourse of people was so numerous at the screens 
to the small chapels surrounding the south aisle of the 
choir (in the farther end of which is the Percy vault), 
that many had their arms and legs broken, and were 
otherwise mu@h bruised... .. From this time no burials 
have been performed by torch-light except royal ones, a 
sufficient guard attending to keep order on the occasion.” 

Rosert S. Satmon. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


That funerals by night are illegal, must be a 
vulgar and local error; for, by the 68th Canon, 
“No minister can refuse to bury a corpse that is 
brought,” &c. (warning having been given), except 
in the three instances well known. There is no 
limit as to time; I have buried hundreds by candle- 
light in my last parish. Indeed, cases of felo-de-se, 
by a recent enactment, are to take place between 
nine and twelve p.m. H. T. Exracomse. 


Lord Audley's Attendants at Poictiers (Vol. viii., 
. 494.).— Under the head of “ Mackworth, 
art.,” Mr. Burke mentions that the represent- 
atives of the four esquires of Lord Audley served 
together during the Peninsular War as aides-de- 
camp to Lord Hill. Who were these latter four, 
and which of Lord Audley’s esquires was the an- 
cestor of each ? Y. S. M. 


Schoolboy Formula (Vol. x., p. 124.).—I do 
not think any of your correspondents have hit 
upon quite the right version of the above. I have 
a perfect recollection of the following : 


“ Onery, twoery, ziggery, zan, 
Hollow bone, cracker bone, mulberry pan. 
Pit, pat, must be done, 
Twiddledum, twaddledum, twenty-one. 
O U T spells out — 
And so you are fairly out.” 
Rusy. 





Seals, Books relating to (Vol. x., p. 485.). — 
I observe that several correspondents have re- 
plied to Aprtan Apninan’s Query relative to 
books on seals, by referring him to various En- 
glish, Scotch, and French works bearing on that 
subject. As Aprian Apninan, however, speci- 
ally wishes to know “ whether there is any work 
which contains engravings of the common seals 
of the London City Livery Companies?” I beg 
torefer him, simpliciter, to a copy of Bailey's Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, folio, London, 
1736 (with illustrations), where he will find what 
he is in pursuit of, all “cut and dry” to his hand. 
Joun THomas. 

Glasgow. 


Sea Spiders (Vol. xi., p. 11.).—Sea spiders 
(Nymphon gracile?) are found in the Moray 
Frith, but they are very rare. I have found only 
two specimens. One or two more only have been 
observed. They were found in deep water, being 
brought up amongst the refuse of the fishermen’s 
lines. W. G. 

Macduff, Banff. 


Relics of King Charles I. (Vol. vi., pp. 173. 578. ; 
Vol. vii., p. 184.; Vol. x., pp. 245. 416. 469.; 
Vol. xi., p. 73.).— 

“ At Broomfield, near Chelmsford, is a Bible which 
belonged to King Charles the First, the date a.p. 1529, 
Norton and Bell printers. It is a folio, bound in purple 
velvet; the arms of England richly embroidered on both 
covers; and on a fiv-leaf is written: ‘This Bible was 
King Charles the First’s, afterwards it was my grand- 
father’s, Patrick Young’s, Esq., who was Library Keeper 
to his Majesty; now given to the Church at Broomfield 
by me, Sarah Attwood, August 4th, 1723.’ The Bible is 
perfect, but there is no signature to sheet 1: the pages 
run from 84 to 87, there being no 85 and 86. I do not 
find the book mentioned in Morant’s History of Essex, or 
any modern publication; and I think it is a relic little 
known.” 

This paragraph I copy from my commonplace- 
book, to which it was transferred from an old 
number of The Atheneum. I cannot give the 
reference to page or volume. C. F. P. 

Normanton-on-Soar, Notts. 


The worst of Charles I.’s relics is, that the 
worthy owners always will have it that they were 
given by the unfortunate king on the scaffold. A 
list of all the rings, watches, &c., he is reputed to 
have carried to the scaffold, would be curious ; 
but, according to the traditions of some families, 
he even took backgammon-boards and sets of bed- 
hangings with him there. 

The backgammon-board is a very beautiful 
article; and though we may doubt the scaffold 
part of the story, there seems no reason to doubt 
that it belonged to King Charles; was given by 
him to Bishop Juxon, and conveyed by marriage 
by Juxon’s Seen to its present owners, the 


Heskeths of Rufford in Lancashire. It is square, 
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the size of an ordinary chess-board, and formed 
entirely of opaque and transparent amber and 
chased silver. The counters are amber likewise; 
and on each is a cameo head of the kings of Eng- 
land from the Conquest to James I. It is an 
exquisite piece of workmanship, even if it had no 
traditional interest to recommend it. Anon. 


written by a native of Tennessee. It was originally 
published in weekly numbers, afterwards bound 
up in a volume. 

There is much talent in many of the essays; 
and the writer, whoever he was, wielded a vigo- 
rous pen. The work is blemished by sceptical 
opinions upon religious subjects. This, probably, 


: i " . | Was a recommendation to the perso - 
Ancient Chattel Property in Ireland (Vol. xi., | jished it. — ——— 


p- 97.).—Even at the close of the seventeenth Philadelphia. 
century, the value of Irish moveables was remark- —_ 
ably small. In a relation of the sufferings of the Distributing Money at Marriages (Vol. xi., 
Quakers during that period, entitled — p- 62.). — In every part of Scotland with which I 
“The Great Cry of Oppression: written by one who, | 2m acquainted, the marriage ceremony is per- 
in obedience to the Lord’s Call, is come out of Mistery formed at the residence of the bride. About the 
Babylon, and is known by the Name of William Stock- | time it is expected the young couple are to start 
dale ;* 1683.” on their marriage jaunt, all the boys and girls of 
—we have lists of various properties seized for | the neighbourhood assemble in front of the house, 
non-payment of tythes, with their values. Though | and amuse themselves by calling out, “ Bell money, 
we may suppose them rated as highly as possible, | bell money, shabby waddin, shabby waddin, canna 
to make the case more distressing, we find the | spare a bawbee.” These shouts are more than 
following :—Two lambs and one sheep, worth six | redoubled when the door is opened to let the 
shillings ; two lambs, worth two shillings ; a mare, | bride and bridegroom out, who are accompanied 
worth one pound ; two cheeses, worth four shil- | to the carriage by most of the company; and as 
lings; four small flitches of bacon, worth nine | the pushing and shoving of the crowd would be 
shillings and tenpence ; a horse, worth one pound ; | very inconvenient, some one of the party at this 
a cow, worth one pound ten shillings. moment showers a quantity of coppers and small 
The names of many of the persecuted indicate | silver amongst them, thereby drawing their at- 
a Puritan origin: I find “ Blessing Sandham,” | tention away from the “ young folks,” who, under 
“Deliverance Goulby,” “ Noblest Dunscome,” | cover of this “diversion,” are driven off. 


“ Treverse Lloyd,” and “ Melior Heel,” settled in W. B.C. 
or near Dublin. R. C. Warne. Signor Carolini, Dr. Barnveldt, and the Author 
Kidderminster. | of “ Key to the Dunciad” (Vol. xi., p. 98.). — The 


speculative conjecture of S. R. is worth consider- 


“ Creavit angelos in cwlo,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 105.). | 5P! ‘ ; > 
- : i. E ation. As he gives the motto from Carolini,— 


—In Augustin’s Enarratio, in Psalmum exlviii. 8. 
sect. 10. tom. iv. p. 1250 d. of the Benedictine 
edition (Antwerp, 1700), the following passage 
occurs : 

“ Qui fecit in ceelo angelum, ipse fecit in terra vermi- 
culum: sed angelum in ceclo pro habitatione ccelesti, ver- 
miculum in terra pro habitatione terrestri.” 


“ Out comes the book, and the Key follows after.” 
I send that to “ The Key,” to which he only re- 
fers from memory : 


“ Tlow easily two wits agree, 
One finds the Poem; one the Key.” 


S. C. B. 

Double Christian Names (Vol. x., pp. 18. 133. 
276. 413.).—I am not aware that any one of 
your contributors has hitherto produced an in- 
stance of a double christian name so early as 
2 Hen. V., ann. 1414. In a MS. chronicle re- 
cently intrusted to me by your correspondent 
J.S. D.,— which we have discovered to be un- 
doubtedly the “ namelesse old MS.” quoted by the 
“ The Savage” (Vol. x., p. 364.).—This work historian Speed, in his Hist. of Great Brit., b. vii. 
ch. 12. p. 193. b.,— “ Maister William Harri 
Chicheli ” is mentioned as Archbishop of Canter- 


This may probably have been the origin of the 
passage referred to by A Naturauist: and Au- 
gustin, who often expresses sentiments of a simi- 
lar kind in different parts of his writings, may 
possibly have the very words quoted by your cor- | 
respondent in some other part of his voluminous | 
works T. Cuevaccier. | 

Durham. 


was republished in this city about eight or ten 
years ago. No more than one volume was ever 
published. I endeavoured some months ago, with- | bury. ” label 
out success, to discover the name of the author. | Mr. J. Gough Nichols, in his Topographer and 
“Piomingo” is, of course, a nom de plume. About | Genealogist, par. Xv. (June, 1854) p. 275., gives 
the time that the second edition appeared, I saw | ¥S 4 yet earlier instance, temp. _Hen. IV., viz., 
it spoken of in a newspaper as the first book “ Sir Thomas-Richard Ellys, of Kyddal, who, in 
_______ | 1408, levied troops in Yorkshire,” &c. In the 
* This, in a sort of colophon. | same page Mr. Nichols gives us a later instance, 
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es 6 Qin \ anni ‘Nie P Kidds 585 Qeatw Ann Suanrry’s Anatomy. 8vo. Part Edition Sth. 184, 
viz., “Sir John Gascoigne Ellis of Kiddall, 1585, | ett Ax? Suaarer’s Axarosy, vo. Part ard. Edition ¢ cat Mupte 


joined the royal standard at Nottingham, and cine. I2mo. 1836. 
was grievously wounded at Edge Hill.” Wanted by Cha 
- JOHN Sansom. - ‘en nnere : 4 igins ol in a Series of Letters. 1776, 
Oxfi r : IK ae] LUL Ess. =mo ° 
- : rox. 3 ls. Dublin, 1748 
reet, Millbank, 


y., Infirmary, Bradford, Yorkshire, 


Subm "oe l Bells (Vol. X., Pp. 204.). —In a late 
Quarterly, No. CXC. p. 334., in an article on 
» have been treated with severi il legends of 

es swallowe nd of th ir bells sending 

“l music o1 rtain occasions from 

the earth, one of which is that given 

i. & Q.,” Vol. x., p. 204., to which may be 

a note, as given in Mr. Hawker’s Poems, 


Cornish legend of the bells of Bottreaux, — i Vols. Pub- 
iat they were once shipped for this church, but that 2 Green, Dul 
1e vessel was within sight of tower, the bla 

her captain was punished by loss of hi s NS ON sez ano Rexes or Dery, 
ue » bay, and an ' mroux. The part containing Great Yarmouth and the 


ship. The bells are supposed to : 
1 West Fl w the Volume ntaining them. 


nounce by strange sounds the approach of a storm.” und f East ar le 
on © » ° | anted by Rev. E. 8. Taylor, Ormesby, St. Margaret. 
Think what we may of these, there is one re- a, cabal 
corded by Angelo Roccha in his Commentary, in | Secoxp Vorewr or Tue Pravs or Saaxsreanr, in Nine Vols. Pub 
tl col f r of Adi fies te de C . whinh i ishec lliam Pickering, Chancery Lane, 1825. Diamond edition. 
1e Chaptel oak niranc a de am} anis, v one 1S Wanted by £. S. Tudor, 167, Upper Thames Street. 
too good to be severed from the others. It will be nied 
best given in his own words : aves or 8 Vortures. By Alexander F. Tytler. Vol. II. 
“In Ecclesia Ordinis fratrum Carmelitarum Valentia | 7" ©"* .s ov gaz Densvemns Bevzs. 
ucclesia Ordinis fratn . See. | Wanted by Matthew J. Joyce, Blackfordby, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
(que est urbs insignis Citerioris Hisp aniz, tribus millibus oe 


: remo t ll se . ro : : 
mari remota) extat C ap 1 Beate Maria Lowe's Ousenvations on tur Srepy or tae Latixy ann Gazex Lane 


passuum a 
semper vi is, de consolatione nuncupata, in qua sub me sees 
: eview. March, 1854. 


terra, et profunde quidem jacebat Campana, que a vetula meeeeee ei ~esh Tee eye gS eee 
quadam ob vite probitatem insigni, et prope dictam Ca- Ey Ds GO SE 
pellam degente circa an. Dom. 1490, singulo quoque sero 

presertim vero in Sabbato, quando scilicet Campana ad 
salutationem Angelicam recitandam sonari solet, Cam- 
pana illa subterranea sponte sua sonare audiebatur. Hac 
re tandem promulgata, Rector — entus Carmelitani, 
locum illum a vetula indicatum excavari jussit. Hine 
terra excavata, profundaque cavea illic effecta, Campana 
ipsa, tandem aliquando inventa fuit, "infra quam erat 
imago Beate Marie semper virginis lignea et aurata, 
» barbaricarum inct rsionum in loco illo sub- 
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quam tempore 
terraneo inclusum fuisse a Christi Fidelibus, conjecturam 


faciunt.” 
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